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Iriie wviter^s infentiati was to shelter 
Jiimself in obscurity by an anonymous pub- 
lication ; but, having deemed it advisable 
Hot to distract the reader's attention by a 
continual recurrence to authorilies, he has 
became obliged to render himself responsi- 
ble for the authenticity of the facts record- 
ed, in addition to the infonnation glean- 
ed from local and general histories during 
the last twelve years, he has to acknow- 
ledge obligation to several gentlemen far 
valuable aud interesting communications. 

On the success ef the present volume' 
>inay probably depend the publication of a 
future and much-extended work, intended 
to embrace a circuit of sixteen or eighteeij 
miles of the neighbourhood : — this wilK, 
however, be a work of years. 

The volume now before the reader, in- 
fended to desseminate facts not generally 
known and to preserve others that are in 
danger of being irrecoverably lost, is pre-^ 
sented with a degree of humility which 
will blunt the sting of criticism. 

Bridlmj-tdn^ June 11, 182K 
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xliT that memorable period in whicli tfie 
Romans invaded Britain^ that portion of th« 
island of which Yorkshire now forms a part* 
was inhabited by the Brigantes, one of the 
most warlike and powerful of its tribe#« 
The determined l)ravery of this people, 
who, well acquainted with the strong-holds 
and fastnesses of their country, carried on a 
desultory and destructive warfare, so efTec- 
tnally checked the gigantic stride of Roman 
power, that not until the eightieth year of 
the Christian era were the latter enabled to 
bring them- under subjection* But tbej 
could not longer withstand the superior 
knowledge and discipline of the Roman 
trDups,and were finally subdued by Agricola^ 
who maintained and extended his conquests 
by forming encampments and establishing 
posts and stations wherever success bad at* 
A 



waUi* wluch they were careful not to 0V4aV 
look in the formation of their'encampmeiitt. 
That a post of observation would be erect- 
ed on Flamborough-head, the Ocellum 
pROMONTORiUM of Ptolemv, aiid the Bri- 
CANTUM ExTREMA of Richard of C'neacet^ 
ter, is not to be doubted; but that a station, 
or in other words, a towriy^ should be there 
establiiihed is not altogether so probable^ 
because the cold would be so extreme as 
to render their hihernay or Manter qdiarters, 
untenable,and because Gabrantovivorum Wiv*- 
a sea-port, Ptolemy stiling it Portuosu:* 

SiXUS t?^/ SAI.UTARIS*, ^ ^ 

The mention here made of the Ocellum 
Promontoriumm^y differ so widely from the 
generally-received opinion of the situation 
of that celebrated promontory, as to demand 
•ome degree of proof. An anonymous, but 
very intelligent writer, offers the following 
Mnvincing arguments: "The earliest Geo- 
graphical description of the coast which is 
now the Eastern boundary of Yorkshire, 
was made by Ptolemy, the Alexandrian 
Geographer from an actual survey, about* 



♦The Stations here in England were strong fortiiicatio»«y 
af no great extent; adjoining to wliich were usually othfr 
haildin^^, 'forming a sort of Lowu, to wUieh the tUtioA iHt^^is 
(iit natar« of a eUad«l.-*-l{Ariii. 



slk^nld pass snch a i-eniarkable promontory 
ajs that now called Flam boroug^h Head with- 
out notice, and give a UHihe not appropriate 
.to a point of land not distiuguished fui-ther 
than as the entrance of a river. The 
^Spum is certainly not a promontory, and 
the attempt to make that name synonyniouR 
with Ocellum in very futile. 

Mountainous ridges,or elevations in distinct 
hills, were named by the ancient, perbap>s 
earliest, inhabitants, Uchelj Ochel^ Uxel^ 
names expressive of Height; and in the 
maps of Ptolemy and Richard of Cireucesr- 
ter, we have those names Romanised, re* 
peatedJy applied to different elevated situa- 
tions, and no other; we can therefore scarce- 
ly doubt that the name given by the natives 
to the elevated white cliffs of this project- 
ing ridge of the wolds, was Ochel, which 
Ptolemy and the Geographer of Richard's 
map made Ocellum, and added Promon- 

TORIUM." 

Assuming, therefore, the Ocellum Pre^ 
montorium of the ancients to be the Flam- 
borough-head of the moderns, we must 
look for some distinguishing remains in 
' mipport of this assumption; and these we 
' Und in a ravine^ deep and extensive^ stretch- 



of fortresses to protect the country from 
hostile attacks, and these fortresses would 
be cmiueeted by roads, not vicinal, but mi* 
litary, in order that supplies might be for^ 
warded with the greatest possible despatch. 
Pnetorium, now Patrington, would be 
the safeguard of the country to Petuaria^ 
at Hessle or at B rough, on the Humber, 
a>Dd to Aldborough, oa the sea-coast: — se- 
veral writers have indeed assigned to the 
latter place., the honours of Preetorium, hut 
Patrington appears better to agr^e witli the 
distances laid dowu in the Itinerary of An* 
toninel Connected with Aldborough was 
Skipsea-Brough— at which place are the 
vestiges of military works of most forrai'*. 
4able aspcjct — and €rabrantavicorum,whicli 
coiDpleted the protecting line. 

On the northern coast the same necessitj 
of precaution did not altogether exist; tl»e 
shored presented, for a great portion of ite 
extent, a mos^t fofrinidable barrier to iiiva^ 
,^ion, and only in p;irticular bays was a land** 
ing practicable; the principal of these were^ 
rFiley, Scarborough, Robin- Hood's Bay^ 
aod Dunsley, which last was the site of the 
station Dunus Hilintis; and we nee<l not scru- 
ple to affirm that at each of the others it 
fartification was erected*. Tlie commanica^ 
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ncwed assaults, insomuch that the Britott^ 
desej-teci by those whom they had cousiiiier- 
ed as protectors, were reduced to the greati* 
est extremity, and the few Romans wh© 
remained, became so alarmed as to burjf 
their treasures and retire to the continent, 
bidding* a final adieu to the island in th^ 
jTcar 446. 

About this period the Picts and 6cot% 
by waging war in common, took possession 
of the whole country from the Humber, 
north ward^. their triumph, however, was of 
^hort duration, the newly-acquired territory 
being* wreuched from their grasp by a hand 
more gigantic and powerful than their own. 

Incessantly harrassed and insulted, and 
Unable to cope with their enterprising ad« 
Tersaries, the exhausted Britons determined 
on calling to their assistance those very 
Saxons who had so often infested their 
sihores, and of whose prowess they had re* 
reived the most convincing proofs. The 
Saxons readily accepted the invitation, and 
a coasiderable body arrived under the com* 
mand of Hengist and Horsa ; the uortbem 
marauders wert* expelled^ but the circum- 
stance proved of no advantage to the Bri- 
<#Hs; for their allies, viewing at once tb* 
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fitrtility of the country and the weaknevi of 
its inhabitants, assumed the manners of con- 
querors, and eventually became the sole 
rulers of the island; and so early had they 
begun their operations that in the year 452 
all the country north of the Huniber wa« 
subjected to their dominion. 

When the views of this people became 
^b apparent to be misunderstood, the Bri- 
tons, enraged at the perfidy of the usurpers 
and ner\ed by despair, turned on their 
treacherous allies, and, notwithstanding these 
could not be expelled, offered such an effec- 
tual resistance for nearly a century, that* 
uot until the landing of Ida, in A.D. 547, 
could the Northumbrian Saxons be said to 
liave >ubdued the northern portion of Bri- 
tain. This great Prince, a lineal descendant 
of Weden, **just, humane, and generous in 
all his actions, brave, active^ and invincible 
hi war," lauded at Flamborough, attended 
by his twelve sons, and a host of Angles, 
bis countrymen, with a flfeet of forty ships.* 
This reinforcement was joyfully receiv* 
ed, and proved so powei-ful, that after many 
well-contested engagements the whole of 



'^Rapin and Turner have here been loiiowed, though ]tni#r 
|M*«B ihe fleet to h«tci^ comUted of tnCTT Tesseb*- 
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Jjforthuinbria submitted to the Saxotr -fitiito 
and Ida was declared king* of the conquer- 
ed territory: — during his lifetime Northtim- 
bria wasdivided into two kingdoms; Deira, 
comprehending all the country from the 
Hmnber to the Tees; and Bern icia, extend- 
kig from the Tees to the Frith olF Forth; 
over both of which Ida retained the sove- 
reignty until his death, which happened 
in 559* He was succeeded in the kingdom 
of BerniciD. by Adda, his son. 

Immediately on the death of Ida, ^Ih^ 
another powerful priuce -pf Saxony, like- 
wise descended from Woden, assumed the 
reins of government in Deira, which he 
held during a period of twenty-eight years> 
dying 'in 588, From this period the Saxon 
Chronology presents nothing but a series of 
the most sanguinary contentions amongst 
the northern Princes, until about the year 
665, when Oswy became sole monarch of 
Northumberland* 

The conquest of the island by the AngTo- 
Saxons had been completed in 584, by ail 
armament the most powerful which had e- 
Ter left the shores of Saxony: this expedition 
was commanded by Crida, a leader who had , 
the good fortune entirely to dispossess the 
Britons, compelling them to flee for.refug% 
M 
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to the mountains of Cambria; so tfaat from 
this period the Saxons had th« entire pos- 
session ©f that part of the island now called 
Eng^land. This conquest produced an en- 
tire revolution in the order of things; places 
lately occupied by the Britons, were pos- 
sessed by strangers; the situations which 
the Romans had built or fortified were al- 
\?ays selected Us fortresses, and generally 
received the name or addition of Burg ; a 
new nomenclature was given to the towns 
<ind provinces; a different form of govern- 
ment was every where administered, and 
little remained, except the face of the coun- 
try, to mark the former state of Britain. 

Oswy was succeeded by his son Ecgfrid, 
who, heing killed in 685, was followed by 
Aldfrid, another of the sons of Oswy, The 
days of this amiable prince were spent in 
peace, devoted to piety, literature, and the 
nrts, and ended in 705, He died, and was 
interred, at Little Driffield; which has in-, 
duced the belief that that place was a resi- 
dence of the kings of Northumbria, 

But peace appeal's not to have Nuited the 
temperament and constitution of the Sax- 
ons; born and nurtured in warfare, to them 
a state of inactivity seemed the woi-st to 



whrch they could be exposed; so that history 
for upwards of eighty years from the demise 
of Aldfrid, has nothing to record but aa 
unbroken thread .of feuds and contentiuiJi^ 

Disdainini^ Peace the savage warrior stood. 
Inured to arms, and prOdigal of bloody 
His fiery e^e unmoistened by a tear^ 
^Tbe death-shriek music to his rugged ear; 
No transient smiles his feelings,^*€r betrayed^ 
Bat frowKiK perpetual o'er his featurea played. 

After this the Saxons received a fresh arfi^ 
mulus to enterprise in the introductioaof a 
people more cruel and not lesS' hardy tha& 
themselv es. The pirales of Scandinavia^who 
had long infested the hyperborean seas^land* 
ed on the shores of Northumbria in 793, 
and, after ravaging the country to ,a small 
extent, retired with a booty sufficient to 
excite their rapacious countrymen to renew- 
ed incursions ; which, destined more fop 
plunder than for conquest, were confined to 
the sea-coast, and wfere so transitory, that 
the work of devastation was completed and 
the ptunderers safely re-erabarked, before 
a sufficient force could be collected to offer 
a repulse. Descents^f this nature, under- 
taken for individual rather than for nation*^ 
al benefit, rendered all manner of treaty 
unavailing, and were the more alarming, 
as a constant exercise of the strictest vigi- 
fence was every where required^ the island 



being OB all sides exposed to inyaiiiion: »n^ 
SQ numerous ^yere the bands of these north- 
tsjD, spoilers that 

**The Danisb.RaveDy lured by annual prey, 
Hung o'er the land incessant. Fleet on fleet 
Of barbarous tyrants unremitting tor« 
The miserable coast : beibre tbem stalk'd, 
Far seen, tbe Demon of devouring Flftm«; 
Sapine and Murder, all with blood besmear'd^ 
Without or ear, or eye, or feeling heart;' 
While close behind them marched the sallow Powi|^ 
Of desolating Famine, who delights 
In grass-grown cities, and in desert fields.'* 

Flushed wit^ success and enriched by 
the spoils of the coasts the Danes began to 
direct their attention to the entire subjuga- 
tion of the island ; and the kingdom of 
^Northumberland, then torn by intestine 
Broils, appeared an easy and almost unresist- 
ing prey. With this view a considerable 
army under the command of Inguar, the 
Danish monarch, landed about the close of 
the year 866 in the country of the East« 
Angles, and having made peace with the 
inhabitants, passed the winter in their ter- 
ritories. Early in the ensuing spring, lo- 
guar, crossing the Humber with his forces, 
advanced without interruption to York, and 
Jifter defeating the English army under 
Osbert, marched his victorious troops into 
that city; here he was speedily attacked by 
fiMa, at the head of another army of tho^ 
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English, which he also put to the rout* 
The work of desolation immediately com- 
menced, the sword and the firebrand being" 
indiscriminately wielded in the butchery of 
the people and in the destruction of their 
dwellings; and, in conformity with the bar- 
barous policy of th^ times, the southern pai-t 
of the province was reduced to one unvaried 
mass of ruin and devastation. The depo- 
pulation of the nprthern part was efiected 
a few years afterwards by the arrival of 
Halfdene and his followers, in the Tyne, 
whose steps, wherever planted, were mark- 
ed with btood. So decisive were these 
terrible visitations, and »o early and thickly 
was the country colonised by Danish s«-t- 
tlers, that Northumbria henceforth became 
a Danish kingdom. 

To the soil of Ngrthumbria turbulence 
and faction appear to have been indigenous; 
for whilst thi» kingdom had nothing to fear 
from the southern states, each being suf- 
ficiently engaired in repelling the incessant 
attacks of the northern scourgers, anarchy, 
confusion, rapine, and bloodshed, preyed on 
its vitals. The triumphant genius of Alfred 
the Great availed itself of these dissentioni 
to bring this, along with East-Anglia, aritr* 
iher Danish kingdom^ under tubordinatioti. 



rtd in 9S8, Atbelstane died, fro^m wticll 
time Northambria was alternately eng'ageii 
in revolt and submission, until the reij^n of 
Edredy when, havinjr thrice rebelled ag'ainst 
that monarch, he divested the kingdom of 
its royalty, placed garrisons in the princi- 
pal towns, and created Osulph, an English 
nobleman,ear/ of Northumberland. A.D.953, 

Tosti, the ninth earl, having by excessive 
cruelty rendered himself odious, was expel- 
led from his government in 1064 by a gene- 
ral insurrection in Northumbria, and Mof 
car, the most powerful noble in the north, 
elected his successor. Edward the Con- 
fessor, who then filled the throne, dispatched 
an army under the command of Harold^ 
brother of Tosti, to chastise the indargentsj 
but was induced to confirm the election, on 
the affecting representation of the injustice 
and oppression which had been exercised, 
Tosti sought refuge in the court of Flan* 
ders, and on Harold's accession to the 
throne in 1066, applied to Harfagar, thflr 
predatory king of Norway, to attempt the 
conquest of Emfland,en gaging to assist with 
sixty vessels. A project so flattering to the 
ambition of the Norwegian monarch, was 
eagerly embraced, and in the beginning of 
«utuma the forces of the combined fleel^ 
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Dianes; but the tumuli, "tlibse, cverlasting^ 
sepulchres of the ancients/' are more pro- 
bably anterior to the invasion of. Caesa^^ 
The country, like the page of history, is 

"overspread 
With Tfc»t!ges of war— the shepherd boy 
^ Climbs the green hilb)ck to survey bis flock. 
Then sweetly sleeps upon his favourite hill. 
Not cmiscious that hift bed's a warrior's tomb!*' 

Adjokiitig tlie south-west corner of the lord- 
ship of Kilham is a triangular plot of ground 
called Danes-graven containing upwards of 
two hundred of these monuments,"not more 
than 4 or 5 feet high, and placed tiearly as 
close as possible to each other; only two or 
three have been examined, in which humaa 
bones were found in limestone gravel, per- 
fectly sound, and in a particularly cleah 
state, without any weapons or armour to 
indicate their interment after a battle.*' 
Human bones, iron rings, a,nd fragments of 
weapons, have been discovered on digging* 
between Rudston and Kilham; similar dis- 
eoveries have also been made in the low 
land or txioor at Burfon-Agnes, where seve- 
ral tuniuTi were destroyed when the ground 
was inclosed. 

The division south of the wolds, which 
jfor an extent of thirty miles, so invitingly 
skirted the shores of the Geiman Ocean 
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flie conqueror, submitted to his authorit^t^ 
and were allowed to retain their dignities. 
Soon as the conqueror was firmly seated in 
the throae his first care was to reward hid 
foUowei-s : for this purpose the possessioii^ 
of the gfreater part of the barons were wrest- 
ed from them, and cantoned amongst those 
who had most signalised themselves in his 
service. The tyranny of the monarch, and 
the insolence of the soldiery, were carried 
to a height which to the natives appeared 
intolerable, and the standard of rebellion 
was once more hoisted in the north : in 1068 
the people rose in a body, with Edwin and 
Morcar at their head. William, however^ 
fully aware of the uncertainty of his tenure, 
had never sheathed his victorious sword, and 
now, with that decisive alacrit}' which 
marked his character, appeared with an 
army at York ere the revolters had receiv- 
ed their auxiliary supplies: this unexpected 
appearance so entirely disconcerted their 
measures, that the people quietly returned 
to their allegiance: the policy of the Con- 
queror induced him to pardon the leaders, 
but the possessions of their followers were 
unsparingly confiscated* The tyrannical 
exactions which were daily imposed, infla* 
Died the discontented Northumbrians to such 
a degree, that, in 1070, they egain rose in 
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Hjev^n wer^^ arable, the remaining six feeing 
barren pasture, with the exi^ption of eight' 
acres of meadow, and the residue of the 
lordship entirely waste. The valuation, 
which, in the reign of Edward the Confes- 
sor, had been thirty-two pounds /7ei^ annum, 
was, in the 20 William I, reduced to thfe 
annual rental of eight-shiUincfs. This ex- 
traordinary depreciation conveys a terrific 
idea of the vindictive cruelty which had 
depopulated the country j and is rendered' 
still more impressive by the recollection 
that this wasjijlteen years after the depopa* 
lation had taken place> 

To the soke* of JBridrmglon appertained 
the townships of Martone, Basinghebi, 
Estone, Bovington, Grendale> Spretone^ 
Bocket6n, Fiaistone, Stacktone, Foxhele, 
Elestolf, Galmeton, and Widefeston> jointly 
containing eighty-eight carucatesof Uxable 
land, of which only thirty were under cul- 
tivation. No names are now to be found 



. «Soc or SoK, denotcs-jurisdi<tion> dr a po^vrer or privilege 
to adminisier jostk(», and execute laws. ' The word ts also 
osed for the shirks ciTult, or territory^ wliernin such power 
ia exercised i>y '.Hin cnd«\&d wiU» such jurrsdietron. Sooaow^ 
atcinirr, hy which lands were* held on condition of ploughiiii;^ 
tbe lord^s lamls^ and doing the operations oC |iusbaiEfdty %fi 
drtlr «w« ehtrges.— 'Ho^ABD. 
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barony. Gilbert, to wliom the manor of ^ 
Bridliogton had been granted subsequent 
to the year 1086, was succfeeded by Walter 
(le Gantt his son, to whose piety and mu-* 
nificence the town owes one of the most dis- 
tinguishing features in its history. This 
nobleman here founded and endowed a- 
Priory, on a scale correspondent to hiai 
power and possessions: the precise date of 
its erection cannot now be ascertained, but 
its completion, in all probability, was not 
earlier than 1114, the house bei!ii>' peopled 
by Canons regular of the order* of St. Au- 
gustine, which order was not introdiTced 
into England before that year. According' 
to a manuscript in the Bodleian ribrary,this 
monastery was dedicated to St. Mary and 
St. Nicholas, which, as St. Nicholas waa 
the patron saint of seamen^ has an air of pro- 
bability ; but as the charters of the monas- 
tery mention only the blessed Virgin, we 
may conclude that the dedication was to 
St. Mary alone. 

Gilbert, the eldest son of the founder, was 
baptized, and received his early education, 
ill this house, to which he afterwardu proved 
a great benefactor; liberal donations were 
also bestowed by other nobles; and even 
those whose possessions were comparativelj 
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land^ and one mill, with sundry soiffller S>- 
nations of tofts, crofts, meadow, and pasture, 
tlie gift of Alexau<ier de Buketon and 
others. 

William de Ross, lord of Hamlake, con- 
firmed to the canons, the manor of Acclom^ 
which .hi>4 ancentors had g-iven to them ; in 
which the said canons^ had 4 carucates, 2 
oxgangs, and 18 acres of land, with 4 acres 
of meadow and 18 tofts. 

In the year 1273, a contest respecting the 
-tithe of wool and lamb, in this parish, was 
thus concluded ; viz. that the |)rior and con- 
vent in lieu of tithes of wool *and lamb of 
all the sheep fed upon 33 oxgangs of land, 
which the canons had in this parish, should 
pay to tlie chancellor of the chttrcb of York, 
and to his sncfessors, and to his church of 



reduced to no dctermtDate standard, render it difficult, if not 
Actually impossible, to understand the real quantity of land 
.Implied by the terms anciently in use. A Carvcate varied 
from 60 td 180 arre?, and was generally taken at 120. RoiHii 
^Titers sla^n it to bo so nuie^i g;round as could be tillecT by oAc 
plough, \\ithiu a year and a day, having meadow, pfisture, and 
bouses, for the husbtlndmen and cattle, and esliinate it at 10( 
acres. At Uuckton, Burton-Fleming, Graosmoor, Hilder 
thorpe, llighton, and Skirlington, the caruoatc contained i 
oxgangs. .An Oxgano was seldom less than 10 or more thar 
^ acres, and was usually considered about 12. A Seuon wft: i 
t ridge of land, containing, in general, something above ai 
•ere. A Toft was a piece of ground on which a house ha< , 
.Unn»r\y stood» and a CjiqvTirM a tpfH ctost>, or gwlli^ i» 
it6dNLte)y eoatiguotti^ 



faitid heve-^f Richard de Amal and his 
lieirs, for half a carucate of land in the 
same territory — and of the rector of Ask- 
lam, for the time being, for twd cultures of 
arable land. 

WiUiam de Walton, with all his arable 
land and meadow, gave William Troys, bin 
native or rillein,^ with ail his £amily and 
cattle. The service of William, the tailor* 
for three oxgangsof land, was also confirm* 
ed to the canons, who likewise possessed in 
thti» Idrdship, 1 messuage, 11 o^gangs, and 
5 acres of land, sundry tofts and crofts, and, 
an annuity of IL lis. Od, 

Atwick. Everard,son of Peter de Rosse, 
steward of Holderness, for the good of the 
soul of Eustace, his wife, gave 6 oxgangs of 
land, 1 messuage, and 1 toft here, with the 
church; which was confirmed by William 
de Koi»s, lord of Hamlake, by Pope Euge- 
nias [II, and by Thurstain^ archbishop of 
York. 



^Villeinage wps only another term fbr slaTery. The Yilleins 
were in a state of downright servitude, and employed in la- 
bours of the most serrile description: they,.their children, and 
efieets, beionged tt* the lord of the ioi}» lik<^ the cattle with 
which it was stocked. They could not ie»tve their lord with, 
out his permission, and in Ihe event of their abscondincr, or 
being claadestiiiely taken from hiaiy might be claimed aod re* 
«OYere4 hj action at law^^ like bcasU, or other ehattela. 
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dirty in St. Nicholas's chapel at x4lbarne, 
^ve a toft here, extending^ from the rivu- 
let to the bridle-way leading from the town 
to the bm'ying'-place. 

Bamburgh, Line. Gilbert de Gaunt 
gave the cbiirch of St. S within, at this place, 
with all its appurtenances, and 8 oxgang!^ 
of land ; which church was confirmed to the 
jMiory by Popes Eugenius Ill.Celestine III. 
and Innocent IV. 

Hugh de Bamburffh and others presented 
to the canons, sundry donations of land in^ 
this manor. 

In A. D'. il94, a controversy betwixt the 
monks of Bardney and the canons of Brid- 
lington respecting the tithes of Burton- 
Fleming and Bamburg, was thus determi* 
nfd, viz. That the monks should have tithe 
of corn of their demesnes at Burton, and of 
other demesnes in the parish of Hundeman- 
by, if they should acquire any; and also the 
tithe of corn of their old demesne at Bant- 
burg, with the tithe of feeding cattle, the 
canons reserving to themselves all other 
tithes in the said parish: the monks at the 
same time quitclaimed to the canons,aU their 
right of tithes in the lordship of Walter de 
Gaut, 9t Edeuhaai. 

The same parties were engaged in a 
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suiiUar contest, in 1228, which was tried at 
York, and determined,' That the canons 
should have one half of the tithe of line of 
the old demesnes of Bamburg and the whole 
tithe of the remainder of the parish, together 
with all the tithe of hay throughout the 
parish ; and that the monks should have the 
other moiety of the tithe of the demesne 
lands, with the tithe of corn and of feeding 
cattle. 

Barrow, Line. The canons obtained I 
oxgang of land at this place in exchange 
for one at Beeford, 

Barton, Line. Gilbert de Gant, earl of 
Lincoln, confirmed 1 carucate of land here^ 
and also gave the service of Lambert, son 
of William, for 1 carucate of land in the 
same place. 

Robert, son o{ Walter de Gant, gave 2S 
acres of land, and a toft, in this territory; 
with the service of Gerald, son of Kalph de 
Fereby, and all his family. 

Alice, daughter of Gilbert de Gant, g^ve 
n free passage to Barton and^to Ferriby, a* 
cros9 the Humber, for all the canons, their 
servants, and goods. 

In this place the canons also held 2 ox- 
gangs of land, and a toft, the gift of Richard 
de BarcvUL 
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BBEPomx, Eruald de Munbegun ga>^ 
this church, with a chapel. 

Alan de Rowel gave to the priory of 
Bridlington, and to the clinrch of tSt. Mary 
de Torenton, an annuity of 6 marks, out of 
this rectory, and granted that neither he 
nor his heirs should present any clerk to 
this church, when vacant, until the candi* 
date should have sworn to pay the said 
pension. This donation appears to have 
been considered as a gift of the churchy as 
the prior of Bridlington and the abbot of 
Thornton were shortly afterwards at vari- 
ance respecting its division, but finally a- 
gfced that each should retain one mediety 
thereof. The mediety assigned to Thorn- 
ton abbey soon after became the property 
of the brethren of the Temple, so that the 
rectory henceforward became of double pa- 
tronage or advowsoh; the one belonging to^ 
the prior and convent of Bridlington, and 
the other to the prior and hospital of St. 
John at Jerusalem, in England, who pre« 
sented in turn. 

In this manor the convent likewise pos^ 
sesfied half a carucate, 10 oxgangs, and 4 
perches of land, with 3 tofts and a fishery, 
the gifts of William le Gross, earl of Albe-^ 
marle^ and others. 



BTB>iPTOX. In this place the canoni 
had 6 oxgangs of land from Ankerinas de 
Bemptoii, and other benefactors. 

On the 22nd. of March 1339, Sir Mar-; 
madiike de Grendale, knt. on the one part; 
and Walter, son of Arnold de Buketon, the 
prior and convent of Bridlington, Gilbert 
de Erghom, Nicholas de Pokethorpe, and 
seven others, freeholders of Bempton, on 
the otlier part ; agreed. That as the free- 
holders used to have a carriage road through 
the whole length of k Ovenham^ across the 
field, quite to the Hioor of Benipton, Sir 
Marmadiike granted as much land as would 
make the said road forty feet wide; the free- 
holders engaging to build a wall on eaqh 
s^de through the whole length, and to re- 
pair and rebuild the same on occasion^ 

A composition waS made between the 
prior and convent of Bridlfngton and the 
inhabitants of Bempton, in the year 1441, 
to the following effect, viz. That the in* 
habitants might have a chaplain in the cha- 
pel of St, Michael de Bempton, within the 
parish of Bridlington, and there receive nil 
iacraments and sacramentals, with common 
sepulture in the cbapel or €hapel-yar4 
thereof* 
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BesstngbY. This village was given to 
tlie priory by Gilbert de Gant, and con- 
fii*med by Henry I. 

Forno gave 2 oxgangs of land in thisplac^^ 

WiHiam de Gant confirmedthe carucate 
■of land here, whidi had been given by 
WilHanfi, hU constable, at tlie dedication of 
the chapel at Basyngby^ 

Stephen, son of Wtlliam de Bessin^by, 
gav« all his lands here^ in Lamb-holme. 

B-ETHMESLEYjinKnaresborongh division; 
Kalph de Maleverer of Alverton, gave *se- 
veral lands, with all his cattle, in this place. 
BiHAM, Bewholme ? Roger, son of Wil- 
liam de Colevill,gave the service of Nicho- 
las, son of Huscarl de Bihani, with all his 
family and cattle. 

BiNNiNGTON. John de Sartrino, chap* 
lain, gave 2 oxgangs of land here, of the 
fee of Henry de Percy, which the said Hen-* 
ry confirmed. 

Bi-UBBER-HOXJSES, in fie tlittiesley. John, 
son of John de Walkiughap), gave leave 
foe the canons to enclose, plongU, and sow, 
Ihe 20 acres of land in this place, given by 
llobert Forester, and also to dig iron ore, 
and erect forges in the said division; Robert, 
«on of llmitpbrith of Killinghall^ Robert de- 
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Stainlay, and Henry Turpin de Killinghall^ 
did the same. 

Henry, eldest son of the king of the Ro- 
mans, A. D. 1267, ordered all his bailiffs of 
Knaresburg, to permit the prior and con- 
vent of Bridlington, and their men, peacea- 
bly to enjoy their manor of Blubberhouse^ 
with common pasture in Thores-crosse. 

Richard, earl of Poictou and Cornwall, 
confirmed the possessions of the canons in 
this place ; and, in 1239, dissafforested their 
wood at Blubberhouse, 

The contest between John, prior of Bol- 
ton, and Gerard, prior of Bridlington, about 
common pasture, in Blubberhouse, was en - 
(led at York, in 1297, when the priors were 
mutually to enjoy common pasture for all 
kinds of their own or their tenants^ cattle, 
as of old, resei-ving also to each, all improve- 
ments in the houses and enclosures, made or 
to be made, when and in what manner they 
might please. 

BoYNTON. This church, the gift of Gal- 
frid, the steward, was confirmed to the 
canons by king Henry H. 

The church was afterwards granted, or 
more probably confirmed, to the priory, by 
William le Gross,earl of Albemarle, and was 
appropriated, and additionally confirmed, 
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by Pope Eugeniiu III. and by WilUam de 
Grenfield, archbishop of York. 

William le Gross,Sir Walter de Grendale, 
tnt. Robert, the fowler, son of Henry de 
Bovington, with others, conferred on the 
priory 13 oxgangs of land, with divers toftg 
and crofts, in this manor. 

Branbalb, Biansdale? In this place 
the canons owned 4 oxgangs of land, the 
gift of Ralph de Brandale. 

Bridlington. Walter de Gant gave 

13 caracates of laud in Brellynton, with the 
mills thereunto adjoining, free and acquitted 
of all gelds and customs, except Dane-geld. 

Herirv I. confirmed one carucate o( land 
in this township, the grant of Robert de 
Meynil. 

In A. D. 1267, Stephen de Meynil, gave 
the demesnes and service of 4 caracates of 
land, in this place, which was confirmed by 
Nicholas, his son. 

Sir William de Cantelupe, knt. and 
Maud, his wife, having the king's licence, in 

14 Edw. I. gave 1 messuage, 4 carucates 
of land, and 10/. annual rent, arising out of 
possessions here, with all his villeins, their 
families, and cattle, and with homages, 
ftiid suits of court. 
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John, son of Matthew de Eston, gave* 2. 
t^lts^ in this territory* 

Odinellus, de Auheai gare a passage for 
water through his land» to their mill, which 
'i\ de Arehes, his brother^ confirmed. 

William, son of William Faber of Brid- 
lington, gave part of a toft, to bring water 
to Castelburtim;* and Robert^ his son ^ gar e 
another part of the toft for the same purpose. 

Gilbert, son and heir of Gilbert Silver, 
gave 2 oxgaugs of land here. 

William Pulayne, of Bridlington, mer- 
chant, gave a toft, toward the s-upporting a 
light at St. Katharine's altar, in the parish 
church, and the maintenance of a chaplain 
and successors, to pray for his own soul, and 
for that of his wife Margaret. 

Gilbert, son and heir of Sir Gilbert de 
Gaunt, ia A. D* 1278, released to the prior 
and conventji, and to their successoi's,all man- 
ner of customs, and suits of services, as well 
of courts, as other things, which they did or 
ought to do, by reason of the lands held af 
his fee in Yorkshire, Bichmondshire, and 
Lincolnshire. 



fTbis place, evidently near th'e embouchure of the stream,, 
appears Xa mark the site of the station- GABRAMToviOUKfrM, 
Viedtioned iu the second page of this work,, its name being^a 
coiopuuud uf tke Roniaa Cautbx and tli.« SaiLoa Bvacu 
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Gilbert, son of Luca Stiver of BricTIingf- 
ton, quitclaimed to the use of the fabric 2^ 
acres of meadow here. 

Thomas, son and heir of Thomas de 
Oathenby, granted to the monastery an an- 
tiuajl rent of 6L 14^. Od. out of lands in this 
place, in A. D, 1323. 

Thomas de Hedon, William de Cotom 
and Symon Swan, ^ave 1 metfsuage here, 
with an adjoining croft in Silver-place^ 

William Grenefeld, archbishop of York, 
in 1310, confirmed to the canons, the paro- 
chial church in this place. 

King John, on the 6th. of December, 
A. D. 1200, granted *Ho God and the 
church of St. Mary of Bridlington, and the 
canons there serving God, a fair, in every 
year, at Bridlington, to continue two days, 
to wit, npon the eve of the assumption of 
the blessed Mary, and on the day of the 
same festival, and one market to be held 
there every week, (viz.) on the Saturday." 

King Stephen, in the 15th. year of his 
reign, granted that the prior and canons, 
should have all kinds of chattels of all Fe- 
lons and Fugitives, within the town and 
preoincts of Bridlington ; with all kinds of 
wreck of the sea^ which should in future 
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happen between Eark-dike aad li'lambo^ 
rough-dike. 

Brigham. In this place the canons were 
possessed of I oxgang of hmd, the gift of 
Osbert, son of Walter do Frismar. 

Brompton. Enstachiusde Vescy and 
William de Vescy confirmed the grant of 
meadow in this township, which had been 
made by their ancestors ; which was further 
confirmed in 1328, by Sir Gilbert de Acton, 
knt. cousin and heir to Sir William de 
Vescy, 

BucKTON. John, son of GKime de Buc- 
ton, gave 2 oxgangs of land and a toft, 
with the service of Nicholas, son of Wido 
de Bucton, with all his family and cattle. 
Alexander de Bucton, for the welfare of 
the sou! of Agnes, his wife, gave an acre of 
land in this place, to the hospital of Brid- 
lington. 

In A, D. 1291, Arnald, son of Sir Wal- 
ter de Bucton, gave 8 oxgangs of land and 
9 tofts, on condition that the prior and con- 
vent should maintain a perpetual chaplain to 
celebrate at the altar of St. John, the apostle 
and evangelist, in the chapel at this town, 
to pray for the souls of Sir Gilbert de Gaunt, 
Sir Gilbert his son. Sir Walter de Bucton, 
lady Constance his wife, Arnald, son of 
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qnitclaimed all their right in 1 messna^e,, 
and 6 earucates of land in this town^ for 
which the prior and convent gave to them 
201. 

. Baldwin, son of Theobald de Wickham,, 
gave the service of Ailward, son of Edward 
de .Burton-Flemings with a tenement, 3 ox- 
gungs of land, and 2 tofts. 

James de Watsande gave 5 oxgangs of 
land here, on condition that the prior and 
convent would make his eldest son a canoit 
in their monastery, when he should be 20 
years of age. 

Alan de Tuier sold half a carucate of land 
and Sjtofts in this township, to the prior 
and convent, for 20 marks^ 

Robert, son of William de Boston, in 
Pickerintfe-lythe, in A.D. 1291, gave Ihe 
service of William, son of Robert de Sy- 
wardby, and his heirs, for the lands which 
he held in this place. 

Adaip, son of Ralph de Roston, gave an 
annuity of l{)&. Id. with all his right ; and 
with the service of Henry de Wytham, for 
4 oxgangs of land, and of Adam, son of 
John, for a toft, in this place. 

Edward I. in 1304, granted his licence 
to Anmld, son of Walter de Bucton, to 
give 10 tofts and 9 oxgangs of land, in thi* 
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lordship ; and also to Ralph de Mareschal, 
and Ag-nes, his wife, to bestow 3 oxgangs 
of land, with orie mark annual rent, which 
they bestowed accordingly. 

Henry II. prior to 1186, consented that 
the grant which Ralph de Nevil had made 
to the canons of a house and court, in thi« 
town, should remain unmolested, on account 
of ian ancrtnt way which was there, on con- 
dition that the canons should make another 
coiivenient road. 

In addition to the above possessions, the 
coiivent had 15 oxgangs of land, 8 messua-- 
ges, 4 tofts, and 3 crofts, with an annuity 
of one penny, and pasture for 6 score sheep 
in this town. 

Careby, Line. In A. D. 1273, Sir 
William de Baieux gav-e 8 selions of land in 
this field, on condition that the canons 
should say one mass for his soul, in the 
church of Edeuham. 

Baldwin de Brcvecourt gave 19 acres of 
land, in Karehy,with all the wood and soil 
towards the South of Wttham, called Mq- 
rathig, containing 28 acres, with 4^ acres 
on the north of the wood. 

Carnaby. The church at Kernetby was 
gWen to the priory by Robert de Percy j 
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this donation was confinncd by Henr}' de 
Percy, with the addition of 6 oxgangs of 
land and 6 tofts and crofts : these benefac- 
tions were also confirijaed by pope Celes- 
tine III. 

IRobert, son and heir of Sir Peter de Per- 
cy, lord of Kernetby, who lived in 1300, 
confirmed the grant of 2 oxgangs of land> 
with a toft and croft, in this place, made by 
William de Percy. 

Norman de Kernetby, in 1306, granted 
that the canons might sow their new en- 
closure in this field, called Sand waih, abut- 
ting to the tofts on the east part, and take 
the tithes thereof. 

Cathaue ? Galfrid de Bosco gave 10 
oxgangs of land, with 12 tofts, and the 
moiety of tht? mill, in this town ; together 
with the service of Thomas, son of Joseph 
de Quixle, and his heirs, for 3 oxgangs of 
land here : and Robert de Ross granted 
leave to the canons to go over his laud, 
when their mill wanted repairing, for which 
indulgence they w^ere annually to pay Is. Qd. 

Richard, earl of Poictou and Cornwall 
confirmed 1 oxgang of land, with a toft and 
croft, which had been given by Roger Fos- 
sard, of Little-Catliale : — WUliam, son of 
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6alfrid Stepey, quitclaimed all hia rig;ht 
in 11 oxgangs of land and 11 tofts in this 
territory : and Galfrid, son of Thomas d« 
Cathale, gave the service which Adelimis 
ie Cathak owed to him. 

Caythorpb. John, son of Alexander dc 
MTuncels, of Bovington, confirmed the caru- 
cate of land, with tofts and crofts in this . 
place, which had been given to the canons 
by William de Boyvil, and Joan Talun, 
bid wife, free from all service, wards, and 
suits of court, and which wtre held of tlie 
said John. 

Chaw^ithai-l ? Robert de Amundevill 
gave 3 selions of arable land in the east field 
cf Chawithall, and 2 selions in Swyneyr 
Welheng. 

CxouGHTON, Richard de Wroxton gave 
1 oxgang of land in Clocton, with a close 
called West croft, and the meadow on the 
east side of the mill-bridge. 

Robert, son of Robert Ingleberd, of B«r 
▼erley, gave all his lands here, called Brac- 
kenthwaite and Storkes, of the fee of St. 
John of Beverley, with a toft 

Galfrid de Stainton, and others, bestow* 
ed 5 oxgangs, 20 selions, and sundry smaller 
donations of laud, with 2 tofts, 6 crofts^ and 
1 capital messuage. 
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rf Caton Magna was given by Eustacfe 
Fitz-John, who added 1 oxgang of land at 
its dedication. This church was confirnied 
by pope Engenius Ill.tind by king Stephen. 
Walter Giffard, archbishop ofYork,with tl>e 
consent of Thomas de Passelewc, archdea- 
t^On of Richmond, in 1272, ordained that 
there should be in this church, a perpetual 
vicar, presentable by the prior and convent 
of Bridlington, who should have the whole 
«kUarage oi' the said church, with the tithe 
ofhay throughout the parish, except that 
which pertained to the arclibisbop's manor, 
?inthis town, the archbishop paying him 
•awnnally 2 marks of silver. lUia^vicar wa8 
also to have 2 tofts and 1 acre of viid, for 
which be t^as to b^ar all ordinary burdens 
^f the church, with all things appertaining 
to divine celebration. 

The canons likewise had 6 oxg-iings, 40 
'acres, and 3 selions of Umd, with 8 tofts and 
4 crofts, confirmed to them, in this place. 

Easton. King" • Hein*y I. graiited **to 
the ch;i**ch of Saint Mary of HreUinton and 
to the lingular canons there servii^g God, 
two carucates of land" of his demesne, of 
which one-and-a-half %vas ^*in Eston, and -a 
i)aif in Ilildertorp, free and acquitted of 
«iU Geld iXDAi Customs." 
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convent at the same time agreed to give ont 
of their grace, on every Martiumas-day, in 
the ancient house of !Sir Robert's court of 
Flamburjrb, 12 loaves of white bread, and 
6d. for companage, to the crew of every 
fishing.boat; and to each of the fishers 4 
flaggons, and to the governor, or steersman^ 
8 flaggons of ale, with liberty for them to 
drink the whol^ or any part of it in the 
bouse, or to take it away, at their pleasure. 
For tJie faithiul performance of this con- 
tract, the fishermen, on their oaths, s\TOre 
to acknowledge themselves excommunica- 
ted, should they fail in the fulfilment of their 
promises. — 1 he right of tithe fish here, was 
coniirmed to the convent, in 1314. 

Robert, son of Sir William Constable of 
Flaynburg, knt. released to the prior and 
convent the annuity of 2^. Od. which they 
paid to him for 2 tofts and 2 oxgangs of 
land> in this town. 

In the decision of a contest, the canons^ 
were acknowledged to have right of com- . 
mon, for themselves and their tenants, in 
2O0€^ acres of moor and pasture in Flayn- 
burg ; also in two parts of 3000 acres, after 
the CQin was cut and led off; and in 60 
acres of meadow, after the hay was carried 
off the premises* 
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Fltnton. Geraniris or Gervsts de Nor- 
mandy, confirmed half a caracate of land, 
wilh tofts, in this place, given by Akn de 
Flinton. 

Flixton. William, son of Durand Bard 
(le Butter wyk, gave 1 oxgang of land, 
with a toft, here. 

Henry Wolf bestowed 2 ox gangs of land, 
witlvtofts and crofts, in this township. 

Flotmanby. Henry, son of Sinaon 
Scroope, gave all bi« lands here, extending 
from Waldike to the marsh ; with the ho- 
mage and service of Walte*? Shankes, and 
his heirs, for 2 oxgangs of land. 

Andreas deKillingholm, in 1251, confirm- 
ed 11 oxgangs of land, with the capita] mes- 
suage, tofts, crofts, and fisheries, in this 
town, and with the service of 1 oxgang.of 
land, given by Alan de Coton. 
. Richard de Berueville gave 5 oxgnngu 
oflandand5 tofts here, with the chapel 
and the site thereof, and with all the tur- 
bary and fishery in the marsh, held by Ag- 
nes, daughter of Aceline le Scroopcj^ of 
Flotmanby. 

Walter de Buckton» and Constantia, hi« 
wife, gave 4 oxgaugs of land and 4 tofts 
here, with 1 acre of land in Rudestan, in 
exchange for 7 oxgangs and 2 tofts in 
Buvington. 
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The canons likewise possessed in this 
lordship, 7 oxgangs and 21 acres of land, 
with 1 1 tofts and ^ crofts, presented by 
Sinion Escroop de Flotemaqby and others. 

FoLKTON. Richard de Lasev, with th€ 
licence of Edw. I. in 1296, gave 50 cart- 
loads of turf from the marsh, and pasture 
for 300 sheep in this field. 

Henry, son of Simon Scroope, gave 2 
oxgangs of land and 2 tofts, with meadow, 
pasture, and turbary, he also gave the ser- 
vice of 2 oxgangs 6f land in this place. 

Theobald, son of Reinfrid, gave 2 oxgangs 
of land, and Walter Ay 1 ward gave a toft , 
and croft in this town. 

FoKDON. Gilbert de Gaunt, gave 1 ca- 
rucate of land in this place. 

William de M alebisse gave his part of 
the capital messuage here, with a pasture, 
containing 4 oxgangs and 12 acres of land ; 
he also gave 8 oxgangs of land, in this place, 
with 8 tofts, and 7 natives or villeins, and 
their families and cattle. Sir William Male- 
bisse, knt. confirmed all that his ances- 
tors had given in this place, Righton, and 
Fivele, with liberty to water and pasture all 
their cattle of Fivele at his pool there ; and 
gave them his close adjoining their wiud-^ 
mill in Fivele, A. D. 1328. 
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Fraisthorpb. Stephen de Alost eonfer- 
"recl Qn the primly 6 oxgangs of land, and 3 
tofts and croft* here, with all his men, their 
families, and cattle. 

Thomas de Alost, with his corpse, be- 
queathed a capital messuage and garden. 

Ernehurga Constable gave to the prioress 
and convent of Swine, 10 oxg'angs ofjand 
and 8 tofts in Fraisthorpe, and the natives 
or villeins with their families and cattle, 
which Maud, the first prioress, exchanged 
with the convent of Bridlington, for 6 o:^- 
' gangs of land and 2 tofts in Howum, be- 
stowed by Walter de Percy, 

William, son of William de Bucton, con- 
firmed the grant of the service of William 
in le Thysties, for 1 oxgang of land and a 
tjoft in this place, and released the annual 
rent of Sd. paid to him by the canons out of 
1 carucate of land. 

Thomas de Melsa gave his corpse to be 
interred in the monastery, and bestowed 
half a carucate of land called St. Mary's, 
and the wind-mill, in this place: he also, 
gave the service of Godwin Furen, with all 
his family and cattle, and confirmed the 
service a^id homage pf Henry de Carethorp, 

Sir Arnald de Bucton, gave an annuity 
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of Galftieton, which Thurstain, archbishop 
of York, converted into a church, and, at its 
dedication, ordained that it should, for the 
future,be dependent oh St, Peter's chwrch at 
WiUardby, the presbyter, of which church 
shouhl appoint another presbyter to reside 
here. This church was confirmed by Eii- 
genius III. and was afterwards appropriated 
to the priory. The archbishop of York, iu 
1367, decreed, That the prior and con- 
vent, who were patrons of the vicarage, 
should receive two parts of the tithe corn, 
hay, wool, and iamb, of the whole parish, 
and of all live mcrtuavies of the church ; 
and that John de Oustwyk, the vicar, unxi 
his ^successors, should receive, in the name 
of their vicarage, the remaining third part; 
the decree further ordairied that the prior 
and convent should bear two parjts of all 
tsxtraordinary burdens, rebuild the chancel, 
and find books and ornaments for the 
church ; and that the vicar should bear one 
third part of these expenres, and also all 
the ordinary burdens on the church incum- 
bent : the vicar, in recompence, was com- 
niaiid'cd to pay to the cauqns^ 4^, Od. annual- 
ly, in the chnrch at Galmeton. 

William Fitz-llog*ev quitclaimed to the 
monastery 3 oxgangs of land in this place, 

1^ 
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the first time at the expence of the canons 
or else he should have the third part of th : 
demesne manor of the church, whereon t 
huild a house,at the cost of the said religioui 
The vicar was likewise to have half an o^- 
ga^ig of the demesne hind of the said churci 
with all small tithe?J, oblations, and obven- 
tions, except the tithe of wool and lamb, i 
this parish ; which, with the residue of thi 
demesne lands, and all tithes of corn an: 
hay of the said parish and church, and a 
the temporals, should belong to the canons 
they paying yearly, 10 marks sterling, ti 
tfie vicar, for the time being, who was ti 
bear all ordinary burdens of the church, ex 
cept the building and repairing of the char 
eel, and the archidiaconal procurations; 
which should be defrayed by the said religi 
Qus, together with the procurations at thi 
dedication or reconciliation of the churcti 
or cemetery, when they should happen, a 
well as pay all papal impositions, obveu 
tions and contributions : but, for all the ex 
traordinary burdens, of what nature soevet 
the vicar for the time being, should bea 
hia proportion for his [vicarage, then taxe< 
at 12/. jyer annum, which was confirmed 
by the subdean and chapter, aild ratifies 
by the prior and convent of Bridlington 
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was to have, for his portion, the tithe of corn, 
with sundry small tithes, and the altarage 
of the church, with a toft and 2 acres of hind, 
in Grenton. The said vicar was appointed 
constantly to reside on the vicarage, to re- 
pair the chancel, and to bear all ordinary, 
burdens of the church. 

John, earl of Richmond, confirmed all 
that the canons held of his fee in this place. 

Gristhorpe. William de Richeburn 
gave 10^. Orf. per annum, being the service 
of 2 oxgangs of land in Grisethorp ; he also 
gave 7 oxgangs of land and 4 tofts, the can- 
ons paying annually, to him and his heirs,l</. 
which was remitted in 1295, by William, 
his son. 

Robert, son of Roger de Morpath, gave 
to the convent of Bridlington, and the 
church of St. Oswald de Fivele, a piece of 
land, l}ing between two ways near New- 
biggin, which was confirmed by Hugh 
Caidehakel, baker, of Bridlington. 

The canons likewise possessed 82 oxgangs 
of land, with meadows, 6 tofts, and pasture 
for 260 sheep, in this manor, the donations 
of Hugh, son of Roger de Caidehakel, and 
others. 

John, son and heir of Sir John de Eston, 
confirmed to the canons all the possessions 
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of Hugh de Bawtry, confirmed, in 1314. > 
Stephen Huberdouncy, of Halsham, gave 
half an acre of laud in this township. 

Hedon. Osbert, son of Walter de Fris- 
mare, gave all the land which Hugh, son of 
Tokemann, held of him, in this place. 

HEMiNGBY,Linc. In this manor the con- 
Tent possessed sundry parcels of land, with 
pasture for 2 oxen in the field, presented by 
Hugh de Hemingby, and others. 

HiLDERTHORPE, Gilbert de Gaunt be- 
stowed 2 carucates, and king Henry I. half 
a carucate, of land, in this place. 

Macheritus bestowed 2 oxganirs of laud 
. in Hildertorp : — John, son of Arundel de 
HilJerthorp, granted 2 oxgangs of laud 
here, 

Richard, son of Stephen de Hilderthorp, 
gave to the fabric of the church, two parts 
of a toft in this town, on condition that the 
canons should pay Id. per annum, which 
was released to them in 1276. 

H01.BEACH, Line. Conan, son of Elyas 
de Holbec, gave to the canons a donation 
of land here, and added 10 acres in the 
new marsh and meadow lying in Holdegate, 
1 salt pit, and common for their cattle, to- 
wavds the maintenance of two canons in this 
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town, to pray for the souls of Emmecine, 
Sibil, Adi>, and Avice, his wives. 

Conan, sou of Helias de Couton, gave 
1 salt pit, aud 4 acres of meadow, with li- 
berty to dig turf in this place. 

John, son of Galfrid, son of Alger de 
Holbec, quitclaimed to the convent 1 mes- 
suage and 1 mill, in this town. 

In A. D. 1279, John de Reppes, and 
three other persons, acknowledged that 1 
messuage and 40 acres of land in this terri- 
tory, belonged to. the prior and convent of 
Bridlington. 

Holme. The canons possessed 6 ox- 
gangs of land and 2 tofts in Houm, the gift 
of Walter de Percy. 

HoRNCASTLE, Linc. Popc EugeniusIII. 
confirmed to the priory, the church of 
Horncastle, with all the churches in the 
soke thereof. 

KuNMANBY. Gilbert de Gant gave pas- 
ture for 50 sheep, with the site of a bercary 
or sheep-cote, containing 2 acres of land. 

Simon Scroope gave the service of an ox- 
gang of land, and William, son of John de 
Hmidemanby, with his corpse, gave an ox- 
gang of land and a toft, in this place. 

The provost and canons of St. John of 
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Beverley, with the consent of Thiirstain, 
archbishop of York, granted to the canons 
of Bridlinjfton, 2 traves, or 2d. out of each 
cart-load of corn grown in every township 
within the parishe's of Bridlington and Hun- 
manby, on condition that the canons of iJe- 
verley should have the benefit of their pray- 
ers, whether living or dead, in the same 
manner as they were offered for the canons 
of Bridlington ; for this grant thfe prior and 
convent of Bridlington were to pay to St, 
John of Beverley, an annuity of ISs. 4d. 

Keilk-Parva. Hugh de Capella, Alan 
de Killuni, and others, bestowed 2* carn- 
cates, 1 oxgang, and 35 acres of land, with 
several parcels of arable, marsh, and mea- 
dow land, and 2 mills, in this lordsliip. 

Robert Iluctred, of Scardeburgh, arch- 
deacon of the east-riding, and rector of Fos- 
ton, with the consent of Walter, archbi* 
shop of York, in 12-^7, granted and demi- 
sed to the convent, for 13 marks of silver, 
the tithes of the whole township, with all 
the lands in this place belonging to the 
church of Foston, by reason of the chapel 
here, with all oblations and dbveutions 
vphatsoever, belonging to the said mother 
church. 

Sir William de Boyvile, knt. and Joan, 
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his wife, onve tlie whole of this manor nnd 
town, with the wards aiid homages, and a 
road beyond the moor of Burton, which wu» 
confirmed in 1371. 

Sir William de St.Quintin, lord of Harp- 
ham, granted in 1299, a free road of 40 
feet in breadth, beyond the moo*- of Bur- 
ton-Agnes, for their carriages and cattle. 

KiLHAM. Robert Wiles de Lowthorp, 
chaplain, and other donors, granted 6 ox- 
gangs of land and 1 toft, in the towikbhip of 
Killum. 

KiLLERBY. Aufrid de Flameburgh gave 
4 oxgangs of land in Kilverdeby. 

Lkbberston. William de Kaiton gave 
the homage and service of Thomas; son of 
Oliver de Grohum, for lands in Ledbreston, 
which was confirmed by William de Forti- 
bus, earl of Albemarle. 

Henry, son of Richard de Angoteby, 
gave an annuity of iSs. 6d. out of 2 oxgnngs 
and 4 acres of land, and 2 tofts, in this 
place; and also gave the service of Eustace, 
«on of Ivo de Museton, and of Roger, sou 
of Henry, nephew of Ralph, son of Columba. 

Ralph, son of Columba de liedbristoii, 
released to the' canons, an annuity of 4*- ikl 
which William, the clerk, his brother, and 
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^^2^ «^?'- '^''^» pope P ^ *'t''e of 

I^lT^VD, ij ■■>' °f the manor. °'^'' '° 
• »r alter, son and h^- 
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for 100 sheep in the fields hereof: he also 
^aVe a culture in Sywardby and Marton, 
west of the hermitage ;* and likewise gave 
the hermitage and a selion of land on the 
east side, with pasture in the territories of 
the said towns for 100 sheep. The pasture 
for 200 sheep was confirmed by Sir Tho- 
mas de Heslarton, knt. about A. D. 1301. 
Julian, daughter of Ralph de Flaynburg 
gave 2 oxgangs of land in this place, with 
2 tofts : Agnes, daughter of Ernald de 
Marton, for the benefit of the soul of Simon', 
her husband, gave 2 acres of hind and a toft 
in this place, for the support of a light at 
the great altar : John, son and heir of Ar* 
nald de Marton, quitckimed the meadow 
called the meadow of the Sacrist, in the 



» HsuMiTAaEs were religious c^lls erected in solitary sltira- 
tions, for single persons or for communities; they were some- 
times endowed^ and frequently annexed to lar<e rciiijious 
houses^ the Hermits of the unendowed cells were reputed as 
x;ommoii beggars. 

Hospitals were houses appointed ft>r the reception of the 
poor and impotent, and were generally supplied with two or 
three r^ligious^ one of wboo) was the nlasler or prii*r, u{id the 
-others chaplains or confessors: these foil iidii Irons objieryed 
the rule of St. A«!»^ust!no, 

C HAKtHiBS were li|tle churches, chapels, or particular altars 
iii cathedral or parochial churches, endowed with lands or 
other revenues, for Ihe maintenanco of one <ir more priests, 
duily to sing mass, nntUporform divine service for the souls i^ 
the founders^ or of suc^ others as tU«y a^poioted^ 

O 
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«'e soul of Vilr""*'"'"' for l/.e . , 
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gi'anted by Reginald Britton, and others. 

RiGHTON. Malger de Erg-hum, will] 
the consent of Walter de Gant, gave 4 ox- 
gaiigs of land in Ricton, which were con- 
firmed by pope Eugenius III. and king 
Henry I. 

Malger de Rychton, and others, bestowed 
^11 oxgangs of land and the third part of a- 
nother oxgang, with 2 tofts, in this place. 

RiSTON. Ansketil gave lands in Riston 
which the canons exchanged with Robevi 
de Scur, for 2 oxgangs of land, in Acklani 

RooTH. Walter de Riitha gave 2 ox* 
gangs of land in this township. 

RuDSTON. John,son of William de Rude 
Stan, rector of the mediety of South Fer 
riby, with his corpse bequeathe<l 6 oxgangj 
of land and 4 tofts in this place : and Alan 
son of Stephen Malger de Rudestan, knt 
with his corpse also gave 2 oxgangs of lant 
and a toft here. 

The canons, in addition to these donations 
had 2 carucates and 9 oxgangs of land 
with 8 tofts and 2 crofts, bestowed on then 
by Sir Malger de Rudestan, knt. and others 
Robert, son of John de Tvvenge, livinj 
in Rudestan, remitted the annuity of Id 
paid to him by the canons for 2 tofts i 
this town. 
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SCAI.BY. Popes Eug-eiiins Ill.and Celes- 
tine ill. corifirned the church of Scalleby, 
given by Eustace Fitz-John. 

A dispute between the canons of TJrid- 
lihgton, and the brethren of the hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem, at Stainton, was set- 
tled in 1221, by the pope^s commissioners, 
who ordained that the canons should peace- 
ably enjoy their vaccary, or cow-pasture, 
of Haibrune; and should receive the tithes 
of the said hospitallers, belonging to the 
church of Scalleby. Another dispute in 
which the same parties were engaged in 
1225, was decided by the canons' allowing 
the brethren to enjoy all their enclosed lands 
in Staynton,l>ut debarring further enclosure 
w ithout especial licence ; and reserving' free 
common for their own cattle, belonging to 
the church of Scalleby. 

After a controversy between Thomas, 
prior of Bridlington, and Roger, abbot of 
Whitby, in 1231, it was agreed that the 
prior should renounce all claim to common 
right of pasturage in Hakenes, Silfhou, and 
Suthfeld, belonging to his freehold of Scal- 
leby, Briningeston, and Clocton ; the ?ibbot 
gi*anting that the prior should have right 
of pasture in Haiburne for 50 cows and 
their young under 3 years, and liberty to 
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^mze 20 brood mares, with their foals iin. 
til 3 years old, the prior paying annually 
at Wyteby, one pound of wax and one 
pound of incense. The abbot at the same 
time reserved th« right of enclosing 5()( 
acres of land within the above-named places 
but in such manner as to allow free ingresi 
and egress for the prior's cattle to and fron 
the pasture of Haiburne. 

A contest between these canons, and th( 
Cistercian monks of Scarborough, was en- 
ded in 1281, and determined, that the canon: 
should have half the tithe of such animah 
belonging to the parish of Scardeberg a! 
were fed in the parish of Scaleby, or in 
proportion to the time they might be there 

King Henry II. gave free pasture in hii 
forest at this place, for all the swine belong 
idir to the canons, at the time when otliei 
hoars fed in the said forest. 

Scarborough. To the convent of Cis 
tercians at Scarborough was granted ^*th< 
church of St. Mary, the jurisdiction of ih 
ancient chapel within the castle, and al 
other chapels, as well within the walls o 
the town, as without." This house wp. 
seized as an alien priory, by Henry IV 
who granted the sum of 110 marks to b 
paid yearly to the prior and convent o 
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^Bridlington, from the parisli church of 
Scanleburgh so long as it should remain in 
the hands of the king. This sum of 110 
m;;!! ks was commanded by Henry V. to b^ 
paid into his Exchequer, by the prior of 
Bridlington ; Henry VI. released the pay- 
ment ; and Edward IV. in the first year of 
bis reign, from his "great regard for the 
praise and honour of God, and of the blessed 
and glorious Virgin Mary of Bridlington, 
and for the special respect which he had for^ 
and bore towards, the glorious Confessor,, 
the holy John, formerly Prior of the afore- 
said place, granted and confirmed to the 
Canons and Convent of the Monastery of 
the blessed Mary of Bridlington, and their 
successors, the said church of Scardeburgh, 
with all its chapels, rents, courts, suits, ser- 
vices, possessions, liberties, and all other 
profits and advantages, of whatever kind, 
respecting or appertaining thereto, and the 
advovvsonand patronage of the same church, 
with every thing.appertaining, to have and 
to hold by the same Canons and Convent, 
and their successors for a pure and per- 
petual alms for ever," without any compen- 
sation being rendered to him or to his heirs 
for the sa^ue. 

ScoTLETHORPE, Linc. Maud, relict of 
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Galfrid le BiittJIer, gave 8 selions and 
acres of arable land, with her meadow, i 
this territory : — Adam de Amundevil ga% 
27 acres and a toft. 

^EWERBY, John del Haye, of Martoi 
gave a toft, arrd Elyas Pulayn of Bridlinji 
ton, gave an annuity of 6d. out of a toft an 
croft, in Siwardeby, to the fabric of tli 
church at Bridlington, 

William, son of Malger Rattin, besto\^ 
ed 2 oxgangs of land, and 2 tofts ; an 
llalph, son of William, son of Amfrid d 
Flaihburg, gave a toft in this town, for th 
use of the poor in the hospital at Bridlingtoi 

Henry Silver, of Bridlington, grante 
2 oxgangs of land here,towards buying win 
for the use of the church, at mass. 

In this maiior the canons likewise owne 
10 oxgangs of land, independent of 15 03j 
gangs which were quitclaimed to them, I 
tofts, 1 messuage, and sundry trivial dona 
tious of land. 

Shjerburn. Pope Eugenius III. and kin 
Henry II. confirmed 1 carucate of land i 
Scii-eborn, granted by Robert de Wichvil. 

Skipsea. In the lordship of Skipse th 
convent possessed lands, of which the quar 
tity is not specified, granted by Benedic 
d« Dunsele. 
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field, for 1 carucate in Fraistliorpe, the oa 
nons giving" him 20 marks. 

Gilbert Trels of Speeton, and other*, g;aT( 

1 oxgangof land, 1 meadow, and 1 toft ii 
this townsbip. 

Sproatlby. Walter deVer, sonofAdt 
of Gousla gave the chm'ch of St. Swithin a 
Sproteley for the support of the hospitality 
of Brellington, and bound himself by hiJ 
"bodily oath, never to move any unjust su\ 
against the Prior and Canons concerning th< 
cluirch of Sproatley •" This grant was con- 
firmed by Eugenius III. 

Ralp!), brother of Ernisius de Gousle, gave 

2 oxgaiigs of land here, to buy incense foi 
the great altar in this church. 

William le Gross, earl of Albemarle, and 
other benefactors, also bestowed 5 oxgangs 
of land and 5 tofts in this place, 

Staxton. Richard de Galmeton gav( 
an oxgang of land in this place, to thi 
church of St- Peter, at Willardby ; wit! 
2 oxgangs of land for leave to have a chan- 
try in the chapel at Staxton: these dona- 
tions were confirmed by his son, Henry, wh( 
added half a carucate of land and 2 tofts 
and confirmed a grant of pasture for 40( 
sheep in these fields, on condition of havinj 
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canons, should have all the tithe of corn and 
pulse, of the whole towii, and 4 oxgang^s ol 
land in the same field. The vicar, who 
was to be at the presentation of the prior 
and convent, Was to have the capital mes- 
fuage contiguous to the church, and to be 
exempted fi-om the payment of tithes : ,he 
was also to receive the whole of the altarage 
of Sutton, and to have 12 acres of land be- 
longing to the chapel of Hoby, with the 
whole tithes and oblations of Sutton and 
Hoby, The vicar, for the time being, wau 
ordained, by himself, or a fit clerk, honestly 
to serve the church and chapel of Hoby ; 
ftnd to provide lights, books, and all other 
necessary ornaments; and also to answer the 
archdeacon's procurations, and entirely to 
bear all due and accustoniary burdens ; and 
likewise to repair and rebuild the chancel, at 
his own charge,as often as occasion required* 
S\VAI-F.DAL.E. Pope Eugenius HI. confirm- 
ed the grant of this church* Vide Grinton, 

Robert, son of Walter de Gant, gave' all 
the. herbage in Swaledale, within certaia 
limits, reserving the wild-beasts and trees. 

Thornholme. Alice de Stutevillc gave 
« toft — and Agnes de Stuteville, for the 
good of the soul of Isabel, her sister, al»o 
jare a toft, in Thirnoai, 
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TiAMTON, probably Frampton, Line, 
The church of this place was confirmed to 
the convent by Eugenius II L 

Thwing. John, son of John de Harp- 
ham, gave the mediety of the church of 
Twenj^e,* which was confirmed by Ance- 
line, his son. 

John, son of Robert de Thweng, in 
A. D. 1448, gave an annuity of 8^. Od. out 
of lands and tenements, in this place, and 
in BuTTERWYK, Langtoft, Newton, 
Foxhol.es, and otlier places, in Yorkshire, 

Ulram. William, earl of Albemarle, 
j]fave an annual rent of 1/. 10^. Od. which 
llobertde Ulram used to pay to him for 
lands held in this town. 

» Ai some oft he readers of this work may wish loknow tli* 
form iu whi-ch donations were usually conferred, the tyrant of 
this nieditlN, which will c-onvey a sufticiently correct idea of 
grants in general, shall form the substance of the present 
fiote — "Fo ali those who shall see or hear t-hese pi-cRcnts, 
John the sun of John de Ilarphnm wisheth everlasting salva- 
tion in the Lord. Know all imn that I have granted and gi- 
ven, and by lirs ray present deed do confirm to God and th« 
tJhurch offc^aiijt j\lary of I^ridlington and the Canons there 
servini^ God lor a pure free and perpetual alms the Mediety 
of the Chorch of All Saiatsof Thwcng, with all appertaining 
to the s:iid Mfdiety within the town and without the towa 
without any r^'taining so freely and wholly as any Knight can 
giro or grant a church more freely or wholly to religious men, 
retaining nothing of the Mediety of the said Church to rnyself 
^>r my heirs excepting: only the sufiVage of their praters and 
Ihat thisiwy gifl Diay be lirm and stablished I strengthen it bj 
*ho nmniment o^'my Seal in the presence of these witnosseS| 
MgfaiaiJuke de Thweu^ Gilbert de Aton^ &c. &c. SiC*^ 
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WiCHEFOUD ? William de Morton, awe 
Ag'ues, lii» wife, gave this dmrch, whicl 
was confirmed by Eugeuius III- 

WilHam de Widbred, m 1270, gave S 
acres of land in this place. 

WirxERBY. Walter de Gant, the fonn. 
der, confirmed the grant of this church bj 
Adelard, the hunter, h\» man, which was 
alsa confirmed by Henry de Willardebyj 
jon of Adelard, who gave half a carucate 
and 7 oxgangs of land, 1 toft,^ and pasture 
for 500 sheep : he also gave the service ol 
Theobald, sou of Lycolf,. with his sous and 
daughters. 

Walter de Bovington, and William, hi? 
brother, exchanged 7 oxgangs of land and 
2 tofts in this place^ for 6 oxgangs of laud 
in Bovin.^ton, 

Eustace, son of William Neville gave an 
annuity of 8rf. out of lands here* — confirmed 
the gifts of his father — and remitted 1 mark 
for 3 oxgangs of land and a toft, which hii 
father liad bestowed. 

Adelard de Willardby gave 20^ acres oi 
land here, to maintain a light at the great 
altar in the priory ; he also gave 1 acre o 
meadow, several acres of land, a toft, anc 
a dwelling, in this: township, which receiv* 
ed the confirmation of Walter de Gaat*. 
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Thomas de Muhcels, lord of Bermston 
in 1299, gave free road to the canons, thei: 
lervants, cattle, and caiTiag-e», from Herte 
burn to Wincton, and from Wincton to Les 
let : he also gave. a foot and horse-road fron 
Fraisthorpe, beyond the moor, to Winkton 
and through the middle of Winkton to- th 
angle of his manor of Bermston, and tbenc 
to liesset. . 

WiTHAM, Line. Robert, son of Walte 
Torpel, of Witham, for the soul of Mariol 
his late wife, gave 3 acres of land with 
toft and croft : — and Alice, relict of Walte 
Torpel, gave, for the souls of Robert an 
Mariot, abovementioned, 3^ acres of lane 
in this place. 

Avice, daughter of Henry de Manthorj 
gave 4 selioiis of, land to the altar of Si 
Andrew, at Witham. 

In addition to these benefactions the ct 
nons had 2^ oxgangs, 71^ acres, and 4 sel 
ons of land, a w^ood, a toft and croft, an 
the service of 1/. 2s. Od. per annum, out < 
lands in this place ; bestowed by Sir Job 
de Witham, and other donors. 

Walter de Gant gave this church, whic 
was confirmed by Eugenius HI. and b 
Innocent IV. and being afterwards appn 
priated to the priory, a vicarage was then 
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were conferred for the welfare of the souls 
of the donors, and others ; and that several 
were bequeathed with the corpj?es of the 
testators, the people, in the catholic period, 
being" anxious to secure their interment in 
religious houses, under the idea of partici- 
pating in the benefit of the prayers and mas- 
ses dail V offered therein. In addition to those 
who with their corpses bequeathed posses- 
sionsto this house — and some there were who 

"Loved the church so well, and gave so largely to*t, 
They thought it should have canopied their bones 
Till Dooms-day,'* — 

Burton mentions nineteen others, who by 
their wills directed that their bodies should 
be here interred, among whom was Peter 
(ie Mauley, the eighth lord of Mulgrave, 
in A. D. 1416- 

The annual revenue of this priory was 
682/. 135. 9d, according to Speed ; but, 
according- to Dugdale, only 547/. %s. Id. 
The difference which invariably exists in 
the statements of these authors is usually 
accounted for by supposing that the former 
gives the gross and the latter the net a- 
niourit of the rental j but there exists, in 
this instance, a difference far too great to 
hare been expended in pensions and other 
outpayments, and almost induces a belief 
that some item has escaped Dugdale'$ 
obijervation. 
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with all liberties ami customs enjayed by 
other religious houses in Yorkshire. Thtt 
privileges, immunities, and possessions of 
this house were subsequently confirmed by 
several of the English sovereigns and of 
the Roman pontiffs. 

Adebol.d> contemporary with Thur- 
Itain, archbishop of York, who died in 1 139* 

BjBRTVARD, occurs as witness to a charter 
granted by Henry, archbishop of York, to 
the monastery of Whitby, in 1152. He 
Was succeeded by 

Robert, surnamed the Scribe^ from his 
having written and compiled many great 
works. Lelandj who visited the monasteries 
in 1(534, looked over his writings, then pre- 
lerved in the library of the priory, and in- 
forms us that he was interred in the Clois- 
ter, near the door of the chapter-house, with 
this inscription, Robertus Cognomento 
ScRTBA, QuARTUS Prior. He occurs 
about A. D. 1160. 

The pirates of Norway having made a 
descent on the northern coast, and plundered 
the abbey and vicinity of Whitby, in 1 164, 
the priories of Bridlington and Guisborough 
were fortified with waUs and ditches, so 
that they were enabled to resist an enemy 
and to stand a few days' siege. 
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of their clmrches, had travelled wUli !>* 
horses, 21 dogs, ami 3 hawks, by which ht 
consumed more of their provisions in on^ 
hour than would have maintained tha 
church for a long time, Innocent forbade 
th^it he should, in future, travel with mon 
attendance than was allowed by the statute; 
of the council of Lateran, which limited thi 
retinue of an archbishop to 50 horses, i 
bishop to 30, a legate to 25, and an arch- 
deacon to 7, 

Hubert, occurs in 1218, and was en- 
gaged in a dispute respecting connnon. 
pasture at Blubber-houses, in 1227. Ht 
was followed by 

Thomas, who had a dispute with th« 
abbot of Whitby respecting th^ pasturage 
at Scalby, in 1231. This prior again oc 
curs in 1249. 

John, who was elected his successor, 
occurs in 37 Henry 111. A, D. 1252; an^ 
was succeeded by 

Galfrib de Naffekton, wlio firsi 
occurs in 1262 : to this prior all his manoi 
of Fraisting^thorp was confirmed, in 1278, 
by John de Drenghou ; Galfrid again oc- 
curs in 1291. 

King Edward I. on the 18th. June 
A. D. 1290, granted to the cauons free 
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and in the French tongue ; and such, wsi 

the extraordinary proficiency which he ha 

attained in that language, that some hav 

supposed him a Frenchman by birth. Thi 

chronicle was translated into English metr 

by Robert Brunne, in the time of Edwan 

ni. which translation was published a 

Oxford, in 1725, by^ Hearne, the antiquary 

who regarded Peter as fully equal to an^ 

historian whom the darker ages could pro 

duce. The hiatorj,: which is copious am 

circumstantial, begins with the Trojan ori 

gin of the Britons, and is continued to tht 

end of the reign of Edward I. soon aftei 

whose time the author is believed to have 

died, and' to have been buried in the priory. 

RoBBKT de ScarbebuUgh, elected in 

A.D. 1321, but according toWillis,in 1331,^ 



^King Edward II. having inyaded Scotland, iu 1322, and 

idyanced as far as Edinburgh, waa ubligcd,by famine,to return 

into Engla^id, the Scots having purposely destroyed all the 

forage. Robert, the Scottish king, narm^^ly watching hin 

motions, surprised him at dinner, at the abbey of Ryland, ia 

Yorkshire, and attacking his forces unawares, put them en* 

tireiy to the rout, Edward himself escaping, by the OeetnesH 

of his horse, to the monastery at Bbidlinotov, leaving his 

plate, equipage, money, privy seal, and other reicalia, a prey 

to the enemy. From this place the king issued his mandate, 

dated the 15 October, to the constables of Dunstauborough, 

Xoar«sborough, Scarborough, Alnwick, Norhain, and Bern 

castles, forbiddiDfl: them to give faith to any letter sealed with 

the privy seal : ihis seal being, however, afterward recovered, 

notice to that efl'ect was given on the 27 th. of the same month* 

I 
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was assessed Rt ten mdrks towards .an aid 
raised by Edward III. at the marriage 
of Alianora, his sister, in 1338; the religions 
liouses, notwithstanding their minierous 
privileges, being often called upon to bear, 
by cpntributionjj under the name of aids or 
subsidies, a share in the national burdens. 

Peter de Appleby, who had been a 
canon in this house, was confirmed prior, 
February 15, 1342. He retired from of- 
fice, and was succeeded hy another canon 
of this place, 

Peter de CoTES,4nstalled January 29, 
1356 J who, dying in 1360, was followed by 
John de Twenge, likewise a canon 
here ; he was confirmed superior, January 
3, 1361, ai)d at his death was succeeded by 
William de Driffield, whose rule, 
like that of his predecessor, was only of 
ishort duration, as 

John de Bridlington was confirmed 
on the 13 July, 1366. He was born at 
this place about the year 1319, and receiv- 
ed his education at Oxford, where he be- 
came honourably distinguished for his ta- 
lents and acquirements, but the bent of his 
mind was chiefly towards divination ; on his 
return he entered himself a canon in the 
convent of his native town, of which he be- 
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came sub-prior, and afterward attained the 
highest dignity it had to bestow. He led 
a life of the strictest piety and integrity^ 
insomuch that after his death, which hap- 
pened in 1379, he was accounted a saint, and 
great aiiracles were said to be performed 
at his tomb ; upon which Alexander de Ne- 
ville, archbishop of York, issued a comihis- 
»ion to enquire into the truth of the report. 

WiLi-iAM de Newboi^B was installed 

on th'e 20 November 1379, in whose time 

tlie convent suffered severely from maritime 

depredations, the ships of the enemy fre- 

quentry entering the harbour, and their 

forces ravaging the country ; a memorial 

was presented to the king, Richard II. who 

ffranted to the canons his licence to enclose 

the priory with walls of stone, and to erect 

such fortifications as should protect them 

from future insult. William was followed 

in office by 

John de Guisburnb, who occurs in 
1420. At his death, he was succeeded by 

RoBfiHt Ward, a canon of this house, 
whose election was confirmed, April 22, 
1429 : he resigned, and was followed by 

Robert Wii-i.y, likewise a canon here, 
who was elected prior in 1444 : he was de- 
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inscribed to Edward IV., and Aurvm Pota 
bile, or the Universal medicine. His woriv 
were printed togetlier in 12mo. at Cassel 
in 1549. 

On the resignation of John Carson tin 
chief authority was vested in 

RoK£RT Danby, who was confirmee 
April 4, 1498; and who, at his death, wui 
succeeded by 

John English, a canon here, whos< 
exaltation was confirmed November 19 
1506 : he lived not long to enjoy his honours 
and was succeeded by another canon of thii 
house, 

John HoT.MPTON, confirmed prior Ja 
ly 5, 1510: he died, and was succeeded by 

William Brownesfete, who waj 
confirmed in office, June 15, 1521: after .• 
rule of ten years he resigned, and hij 
successor 

William Wode or Wolb, was instal- 
led June 17, 1531. Having engaged in re 
hellion, he was attainted of high treason 
and executed at Tyburn, in A, D. 1537. 

In order to account for the violent deatl 
of the last prior, it may be necessary brief 
ly to revert to the history of the two prece 
ding years. Henry VIII. having, -by hi 
tyranny and uncontroulable violence, givei 
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said to be mqre licentious than the large 
as being less liable to observation ; and a< 
cordingly all those of which the revenue 
were less than 200/. per annum, were suj 
pressed in the year 1536. 

These proceedings, as might natural) 
be expected, produced violent discontei 
throughout. the kingdom ; the nobility b< 
came jealous of the ai-bitrary power assume 
by the king; the secular favoured the cans 
of the regular clergy, from an impressio 
that they, in turn, should be deprived of thei 
possessions ; the people were interested fo 
the souls of their forefathers, which, i\w 
believed, must, by the abolition of masse* 
remain in purgatory for ages ; and the pocj 
became clamorous on being deprived of th 
alms which were daily distributed in th 
monasteries, to which thousands owed the! 
sole existence. These discontents wer 
sedulously fomented by the monks who ha( 
been expelled from their houses, and sooi 
ripened into rebellion, which first broke ou 
in Lincolnshire, where the prior of Barlinof 
headed a body of 20,000 men, but thesi 
were soon dispersed without much blood 
shed. This was followed by a much mor 
formidable insurrection in Yorkshire ; th 
Insurgents, amounting to 40,000 men, wer 
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cause which to them had every appearanc 
of justice on its side — who considered then 
selves as stewards for the possessions th( 
under, their care— and who might thir 
the greatest service they could render 
Heaven, was, to defend against usurpatio 
all that their education and their creed hi 
taught them to regard as sacred ? 

This insurrection, like the former one 
was very soon quelled ; and such was t 
unsparing severity, exercised by the crov 
in this instance, that the cry of rebelli 
was no more heard. Most of the lead< 
were apprehended, and paid with th< 
lives the forfeit of their temerity ; amo 
the number were Lord D'Arcy; Sir Rob< 
Constable, of Flamborough ; Sir Thou 
Percy j Sir John .Bulmer; Sir Steph 
Hamilton ; the abbots of Fountain, Ji 
veaux, and Rieveaux; and the prior of Br 
lington. The king now determined on i 
suppression of the larger monasteries, a 
for that purpose caused a second visitati 
to be made throughout the kingdom ; wl 
the visitors, as before, found, or pretenc 
to find, enormities sufficient to warraui 
total suppression, though it might hj 
been reasonably supposed that the moi 
would have profited by experience, i 
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For a century after this no event oorn 

red at Bridlington sufficiently inipotlanti 

place its name on the page of general hii 

tory. During that unhappy period i 

which the misguided and unfortnnfit 

Charles, became embroiled with the ParVu 

ment, a period which admitted of no nei 

trality, this town became of casual an 

temporary importance. Charles's fJi-i 

step, on proceeding to extremities, was t 

write individually to each captain in th 

fleet, commanding him without delay an 

witliout regarding the orders of his super 

ors, to bring his vessel into the bay < 

Bridlington. I'his was about the mont 

of June,.1641. Unfortunately for the kin.' 

some misunderstanding arose respectii 

these despatches, and on the captains' b 

ing summoned by the earl of Warwic 

the admiral, to attend him in a council 

war, t4ie project was entirely frustrate 

From this time all hopes of accommodati 

were at an end, and that most terrible i 

lamity, a civil war, with all its attemh 

horrors, became general throughout 1 

realm. Charles's Queen, Henrietta Mai 

daughter to the great Henry IV. of Fran 

in the spring of 1642 departed for Holla 

where she used her utmost exertions in p 

curing arms and ammunition, and for t 
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An interesting detail of tlie whole, event lin 
been transmitted to posterity by her majesty 
in the following letter to the king : — * 

* Burlinfeton> 25tb. Feb. 1643. 

"My dear heart, 

"As soon as Handed,! dispatched Progers to you ; hi 

having^ learnt to day that he wa^ taken by the enemy, I sen 

this bearer to give you an account of my arrival, which bj 

been very successful, thank God ^ for as rough as the sea w 

when t first cMssed it, it was now as calm, till I earae within 

few leagues of Newcastle ; and on the coast the, wind changed 

N. W. and obliged us to make for Burlington-bfly, where, aft 

two days lying in the road, our cavalry arrived. I immediate 

landed, and the next morning the rest of the troops came i 

God who protected me at sea, has also, dwneit at land 5 for tl 

night four oftlie parliament ships came in without our kno' 

ledge, and at 4 o'clock in tlie morning, we hud the alarm, ai 

sent to the harbour to secure our boats of ammunition ; but 

bout an hour after,these four ships began so furious a cannon 

diHg, that they made iis get out of our beds, and quit the villa 

to tbem J at least us women, for the soldiers behaved very i 

solulely in protecting the ammunition. 1 mnsl now play t 

Captain Bcsaus, and speak a little of mrseff One of the 

ships did me the favour to flank my bouse, which fronted t 

Pier, and before I was out of bed the bulls whistled over 1 

and you may iraagitie I did not like the music* Every bo 

forced me out, the balls beating down our houses 5 so, dress 

as I could, I went on fool some distance from the village, a 

i»ot shelter in a ditch, like those we have seen about Ne 

inark\rt ; but before I could rrach it, the balls suuh: merr 

over our heads, and a Serjeant was killed 20 paces (V«»m,ri 

Under this shelter ^e remained two hours, the bullets fl\i 

over us, and, sometimes cover! nir us with eartlh At last I 

Dwtch Admiral sent to tell them, that, if tbey did not g 

over, he would treat them as enemies. This was rather of I 

* Gentleman';} Magazine for August, 1774, p. 363:--.froii 
volume in the British Museum, marked 7379, in the llarlei 
catalogue. 

K 
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ordnance, with small arpfis for 10,000 men, 
was conveyed in a train of 500 carls. 

The district around Bridlinofton became 
less the theatre of war than those contahiing: 
fortified castles, Avhich, being* occupied by 
one or other of the contending- parties, ne-^ 
cessarily proved points of attraction ta the 
opposite forces. Sij* Thomas Fairfax, on^ 
withdrawing his army^ from Lincolnshire 
in the spring! of 1644, is recorded to have 
beat itp the quarters of the royalists at Brid- 
lington^ Scarborough,, and Malton. 

Among the most energetic of Charles's 
adherents was Richard Boyle, earl of 
Cork,, wha followed the fortunes of his royal 
master so long as any place in the kingdom 
maintained its allegiance.. On the usurpa- 
tion of Cromwell, the earl compounded for 
his estates and retired to Ireland, to enjoy 
that privacy and repose which were denied 
to him in England. He contributed all in 
his power, both by interest and fortune, to 
the restoration of Charles IL, who, in gra- 
titude for his services, advanced him by let- 
ters patent on the 20th.of March 16G4,to the 
dignity of Earl of Burlington. In 
1606 he was constituted lord-lieutenant of 
the west-riding of Yorkshire, and of the city 
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of the arts, aiid observes that "never v 
protection and great wealth more genera 
antl more judiciously diffused than by tl 
great person, who had every quality of 
genius and, artist except env} ,*" With 
taste aiul discrimination most exquisi 
in every branch of the fine arts, he devot 
his time and talents principally to the stu 
of architecture .; and to the purity ajid cli; 
tity of his desig IS, his country became 
debted for many of its most beautiful ed; 
ces. Of these it will be sufficient to nu 
tion the Assembly-rooms at York, for whi 
he was presented vi^ith the freedom of t 
city; in a gold box, by the Lord May 
Aldermen^ and Corporation, in 1732. 

1 lis hu'dship was born in April 169o, a 
dying without male issue,in December 17» 
the title became extinct. The estates pass< 
by the marriage of his only survivi 
daughter, into the Devonshire family. 

Cotemporary with the last earl, v 
AVii-UAM Kent, Jone of the most dist 
giiished characters of his time. He a 
born at Bridlington in 1685,^and was afl 
ward placed an apprentice to a coach pai 

♦ rhe family name, which he modernised lo Ksmt, 
originally Cant. 
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fill than in painting, and in whicli his ta 

was universally and deservedly adiiiir 

His stile predominated authoritatively < 

' ring his life, and so excellent was his ta 

in ornaments, that nothing was thong 

complete without having had his assistant 

With all these claims to attention, the 

was yet another path in which Kent con 

attain celebrity, and in which he will d 

scend to posterity with the greatest lustre- 

as the inventor of landscape gardenin 

'^Painter, enough to taste the charjiis 

landscape ; bold and opinionative enou;^ 

to dare and to dictate ; and born with a g^ 

nius to strike out a system from the tvviligl 

of imperfect essays;" 

« He felt 
The pencil's power : but, fir'd by higher forms - 
Of beauty, than that pencil kncwlo paint, 
Work'd willi the living hues that nature lent, . 
And realized bis landscapes." 

Patronised by the queen, the duke o 
Grafton, the duke of Newcastle, and others 
he was appointed master carpenter, archi 
tect, keeper of the pictures, and principa 
painter to the crown, producing, together 
about 6007. a year. In March 1748, h« 
had an inflammation in his bowels, whicl 
turned to a general mortification, and endec 
his life at Burlington-house, on the 12tli 
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of Bridlington, was convicted of theoflfenc 
and afterward executed at York* Cc 
was a person of inoffensive habits, and die 
much pitied, with slight presumption 
guilt. 

On Monday, the 20th. of Septemb 

1779, an express arrived at Bridlingt 

frona the Bailiffs of Scarborough^ with i 

telligence that a hostile squadron was cm 

ing.off the coast. This squadron was d< 

cried, the same night, at a short distar 

from Flaml>orough-head, and more distin 

ly seen on the following morning ; wt 

not a doubt was entertained of its being i 

der command of that daring individii 

Paul Jones, who, with a similar force, h 

recently committed various excesses on 1 

wes^tern coast. On the night of Tuesd; 

when an extensive fleet of coasters \ 

crossing the bay, a small armed vessel, st 

posed to have been the Vengeance, % 

despatched from tlie squadi^on, and lay 

within hail, directly off the mouth of 

harbour, A large bark, belonging to Sliie] 

crowded her canvas with the intention 

running down this vessel, which by a ski 

manoeuvre, shifted her station at the mom 

of the expected shock ; the bark, in coi 

quence, miable to check her progress, stri 
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readily procured, proceeded to master at tl 
Quay; several of tlie more opuUMit made pr 
paration for sending- away th^ir families; ai 
never, at any periinl, has Bridlington wi 
nessed such an uproar as that evening pr 
sented. Business was completesly suspem 
ed, and the attention of all directed to tl 
expected invasion. On Wednesday, thn 
bf Paul's men leaped overboard, and, a 
though several shots were fired after the 
from the vessel, succeeded in gaining:' tl 
shore ; of these two were Irish and the tlni 
an African. They were taken into custod 
immediately on bnding, and placed in co 
fintment,on suspicion of being spies. A 
express had been despatched to Beverle 
which was at that time the head-quarte 
of the jN[orthumberland regiment, and, i 
consequence, Col. Bell, with two additioi 
af companies, arrived bite on Wednesda 
night. On the following evening the squt 
dron was observed to steer into the bay j 
closely as possible to the shore, off Sewei 
by, when the vessels tacked, and afterwar I 
proceeded in the same track round tli 
Head; About half past seven o'clock, th 
thundering of cannon conveyed the assuranc 
of an engagement having commenced i 
that quarter. The inhabitants of the vil 
lages on that part of the coast, on hasteninji 
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nnd Capt. Pearson called for quarter. Tli 
Alliance had shifted about and repeatedl 
raked the deck of the Serapis dming" tli 
action. The commodore erected jury-masi 
on the Serapis, to which vessel lie remov e 
his flag, the Richard being so mucli shal 
tered as to sink oii the succeedinof da> 
with a great number of wounded people o 
board. After driving about for nearly 
fortnight, he reached the Texel with h 
prizes, on the 6th. of October. 



Briblington, more frequently calle 
BtTRLiNGTONT, is Situated in 54'' 13' nort 
latitude and 0® 16' west longitude, about 
mile from the shore, in the recess of tl 
commodious and l>eautifal bay to which 
gives name ; in the diocese of York, an 
archdeaconry of the east-riding ; ilistai 
from London, via Lincoln 208, via Yoi 
238 miles, and from the latter city 40 mile 

No account having been transmitted 1 
j)Osterity, either traditionally or otherwis 
of the size or population of firidlin2:tonM 
th6 Saxon era, conjecture necessarily hi 
comes vague and unsatisfactory ; yet thj 
both have been respectable, may reiisonabl 
be inferred from' the extent of its soke i 
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jnrisdictoT), and from its church having sur- 
vived the indiscriminate destruction made 
by the Normans ; churches, when christia- 
' i)ity was in its infancy, being bj no mean* 
common. At the time of the Doomsday 
survey, here were but ybwr burgesses ^nyiug 
rent* for thirteen carucates of land. From 
this period the importance of the town 
would gradually recover as the lands were 
restored to cultivation, until the erection of 
the monastery, after which its increase 
w^ould be mitch more rapid. So greatly, 
indeed, had it flourished during the exist- 
<?nce of the convent, that the site was near- 
ly the same three hundred years ago as at 
the present day. In 1539^ the king posses- 
i>ed, as parcel of the lately-dissolved monas- 
tery, amongst otlier tilings, Rent of tenants 
at will, in 

^ s. d. 

. WcSt-i^Rtc ....^ 73 " 7 "5 

Kirk gale-Street 13 • 3 •• 

Nuugate-Slreet 6 " 7 *• 4 

Bii}le-Street 7 - 17 •• 8 

£1. JoIinVGate.. 28 - 13 •• 2^ 

This statement suggests a probability of 
the modern Hic/Jt-street having been the 
West-gate of former ages^ and of the present 

* In addition to the thirteen carucates in the hands of the 
king, [). 21, ToRcuiLhadone manor ollive carucates iu Bret- 
liiilon,lo be taxed j — Carlk had lour carucates ia the same 
pUice. 
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Wcst-qafe and the Marhet-pface being sat 
tecjiient additions to tUe ancient limits. 

The Streets of Bridlingtcwi, tliaiigh, lik ; 
those of all old town^, narrow, crooked , 
and irregular, are safe aiid commodioui , 
beiug generally provided with convenier I 
ftag-ged causeways, yet not to that exter I 
that might be wished^ The pavenient re 
ceives incalculable damage during the wir 
ter months^ fron^ the po4Klerous^ weighl ■ 
passing in the narrow-wheeled waggor i 
used in this part of the country. In add 
tion to the damage thus^ received^thedirl \ 
too often suffered to accumulate to> a deofre i 
which, to the ladies, renders crossing th : 
street in an open winter, extremely unple^i 
sant. Another great inconvenience, is, th i 
want of lamps. A few were formerly dii 
played by private individuals; but thr 
wanton and ignorant barbarism which toi 
frequently accompanies uncultivated leisuni 
«oon effected their destruction : so thataftc 
the shops are closed, passengers, and esp<! 
cially strangers, are left to grope their wa 
in a state af disagreeable uncertainty, unle.«i 
provided with lanterns, the glare of whici 
is very annoying to those who muy b. 
walkiug^n a contrary directiiMU 
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and the whole to conclude at three in the 
afternoon. The better to enforce these sa- 
lutary regulations, a bell was affixed to the 
pillory, and rung" at the appointed hours. 
After some time, however, these regulations 
fell into partial, and finally inta total disuse, 
and the bell was taken down in the summer 
of 1810. 

The Burlington Bank, carried on by 
Messrs. Harding and Holtby, in the Mar- 
ket-place, was originally established iu 
1802, under the firm of Thompson, Elam, 
and Holtby ; the deaths of two of the part- 
ners were followed by consequent altera- 
tions, and the present firm commenced, Ja- 
nuary 1, 1818. Harding and Co. draw on 
Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart., Forster, Clarke, 
and Co., London. 

' Messrs. Hagues, Strickland, and Co. of 
the North-Riding Bank, who draw on 
Barclay, Tritton, Bevan, and Co., London, 
kave established an agency here, which is 
likewise in the Market-place. 

The Post-Office is at present eligibly 
and centrally situated on the north side of 
High-street ; the situation is not permanent, 
being dependent on the residence of the 
Postmaster, in whose house it is held. The 
accommodation of a daily post was procu- 
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manufacture of Hats is carried on to a 
considerable extent, here beinjr three ma- 
nufactories, giving constant employment to 
upwards of 20 liands, independent of the 
women engaged in cutting skins, carding 
wool, and lining and preparing the hats 
for sale. 

Near the eastern extremity of the town, 
•tands the Church, a venerable gothic 
pile, and an interesting relique of **times 
gone by." The western front disi)lays 
much of collegiate magnificence, and is 
built in a far more florid style of archi- 
tecture than any other part. "The win- 
dows," in the style which prevailed about 
the close of the fourteenth century, "were 
greatly enlarged and divided into several 
lights by stone mullions, ranlitied into va- 
rious forms, in the upper part ; more parti- 
cularly the great eastern and western win- 
dows, which frequently occupied nearly the 
whole width of the nave or choir, and were 
carried up almost as high as the vaulting :" 
— in the latter part of the fifteenth, Mthe 
heads of the windows instead of being di- 
vided into various forms as in the preceding 
century, were filled with a great number of 
small compartments, with trefoil heads, se- 
parated by perpendicular stone mullions j 
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the large ATihdbws were usually divided hy 
tvvo large muUions into three coinpartinerits^. 
which were subdivided into smaller ones." 
The great western window so minutely 
coincides with the description here quoted, 
as to determine its erection to belona* to 
this century ; an additional and a convin-. 
cing proof is afforded by the obtusely-point- 
ed arch above the smaller western door, a 
inode which Wiis introduced in the reign of 
Henry VII. The principal entrance^ ot 
g:reat western door is highly ornamented^ 
and some paiH; of the exquisite foliage with 
which it was once adorned is still in good 
^ preservation^ though much has been defa- 
ced by the destroying hand of Time,. 

*<Which oft h«s swept Uie tolling race of men,, 
■^Vith.all their laboured ino^umejits,..avray," 

The smaller entrance has likewise been 
lavis^hly ornamented, and is yet in a state 
of tolerable preservation. Each of these 
entrances is surmounted by a canopy, en- 
riched with crockets ; above the arch and 
on each side of the principal door-way, is a 
•mall niche, for the reception of a statue; 
and a range of small projecting pedestals, 
5S in number, each provided with a canopy 
richly adorned with crockets and tracery 
and calcuiated.for figures- nearly three feot 
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m height, cxteiuls across the western front, 
in a line with the springes of the arciies. 
The northern angle, usually called the oW- 
steeplcM ii^ ^ totally different style of archi- 
tecture from the part described, and appa- 
rently a hundred years more early; the win- 
dows and mouldings indubitably belonging 
to the fourteenth century, and correspond- 
ing with thoKe on the south side and the 
tipper tier on the north. A bead which 
runs round this angle, and has formerly 
girdled the whole of the western front, is 
continued on the south side in the same 
line in which it is iiUeiTupted an the west. 
A perpendicular crevice, the whole height 
of the angle, renders very apparent the 
point where the alteration has taken place. 

The northeyn tower has formerly l^ea 
entered by a ctrcw/«r-arched door-way, 
uow walled up, which is not, however, more 
ancient tlian the rest; but, the ribs of the 
arch and the pillars oa w hich they rest be* 
ing gothic, appears to have been introdu* 
ced for the sake of variety. Oa the west 
and north sides, at a considerable height 
from the ground, are three niches, capable 
of containing statues five feet in height. 
The windows being without glass, and the 
roof entirely destroyed, the place is used 
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only as a depository for stones and tool , 

and is iiitenmlly separated from the chitrc 

by two walled-iip arches. The north pore 

has bsen aa eleo^aut specimen of the archi 

tecture of the fourteenth century, in whic 

«ra the cohimns were clustered, with ricl 

ly-foliated capitals, and the arches fn 

qiiencly ornamented with rows of rosebut 

ill the hollow mouldings. Above a groii 

ed roof in this porch, an apartment hai 

communicated with the interior of th 

church, and furnished the only example < 

the ogee or contrasted gothic arch to hi 

found ill the whole building. The extei 

nal beauty of this entrance is lost by th 

extraordinary elevation of the ground, caun 

ed by successive interments ; and the inte 

iial, by a black and unctuous matter whici 

overspreads the sculpture, occasioned b 

the dampness of this elevation : in place d 

the ground being on a level with the floo 

which has imquestionably been the cas< 

there is a descent into the building of up 

wards of four feet perpendicular, by 

flight of seven steps. In the front are tw 

niches nearly eight feet high, but so slight 

ly hollowed, that the statues, if indeed an 

have adorned the situations, must hav 

stopd remarkably prominent : the pedestal 

are now on a level with the soil. A sligh 



iiTspection ^vill be sufficient to prove tliat 
tlie present porch has been preceded by 
one with a gable roof at a very acnte angle, 
and erected subsequently to the Mall to 
which it is joined. 

The windows in the lower tier on the 
north of the church are in a style entirely 
differing from any of the otl^ers, and evi^ 
tlently belong to the early part of the thir* 
'teenth century, being long, narrow, and 
sharp pointed, devoid of any ramification, 
and embellished with light and elegant 
shafts : these windows are placed in pairs, 
except in two instances, in which they are 
single ; the buttresses are ornamented with 
crockets, and have formerly been surmount- 
ed by pinnacles. The whole of the northern 
front is in excellent preservation in compari- 
son with that of the south, in consequence of 
being protected from the rays of the sun, 
which, on the porous free stone of the lat- 
ter side, have a destructive ten4«ncy> The 
cast end, having been piled from the ruins 
of the monastery, exhibits no specimen of 
style ; and is supported by buttresses as so- 
lid and unsightly as could well be reared^ 
The formation of the windows on the south 
bespeaks them to be of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, with the exception of the three inear- 
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est to the steeple which are m 

the rest, and ramified in the m 

' great west window. That pa 

of the south door, being- plain 

ed, has an appearance of hig] 

» than any other, notwithstaudi 

J of the windows above-menl 

. apparent contradiction may t 

- by supposing the original wine 

] been displaced, and the presen 

, tuted, at the time when the wei 

t built: some of the lower win 

'» north appear to have undergpi 

5 tion at the same periods 

The degree of reverence, 
otherwise accompany the su 
stately temple of peace, is tnu 

] ed by a paltry octagonal turret ( 
erected on its sonth-west angl 

' middle of the last century, 
which cannot but be deplor 
person of real taste. This turr 

■ ed with three bells, procured i 
tenor bell weighs 1199 pounds 

I ety of tlie church expenditure 

. by the hamlets of Sewerby, Mi 
ton, SpeetoU) a chapelry^ Grind 
ry, Easton, Hilderthorpe, Wi 
Auburn, all in this parish ; the 

M 
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ety by the township of Bridlington and 
the Quay. 

On the right and left, immediately with- 
in the principal entrance, are two enormous 
pillars, which appear to have been raised 
for the support of two western towers, of 
which not even a vestige is now to be found. 
All the pillars ar« of that massiye architec- 

- ture which distinguishes the early Gothic, 
and consist individually of twelve clustered 
columns, except in three instances, where- 
in the west end of the nave is separated 
from the south aisle by quadrangular ones. 
Above the arches on the sovtth, about 37 
feet from the ground floor, a gallery, three 
feet in breadth, traverses the whole length 
of the church, on a line with the bottom of 
the windows ; twelve feet above this is ano- 
ther^ on a level with the transoms or crpss- 
mullions. A second tier of arches on the 
north, ramified in the manner of the win- 
dows but never intended for the admission 
of light, pi^esents five examples of the cir- 
cular arch J above this tier extends a galle- 
ry at the same elevation as the upper one 
on the south. The ascent to these galle- 
ries and to the summit of the building is by 

» winding staircases in the western angles, 
to both of which the entrance has been in 
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t!ie north, the communication being formed 
by a gallery above the western doors. The 
nave has ever been open to the ceilings or 
wainscot roof,, which has originally beer¥ 
at a more acute angk than at present ; the 
side aisles have obviously been intended 
for vaulting*; tlie imposts of the arches and 
cross-springers remaining oa each of the* 
clustered pillars and on corresponding one* 
against the opposite walls : this, however^ 
seems never to have* been completed, as^ 
only one of the compartments, which forms^ 
the floor of the belfry, is now vaulted ; nor 
have the others any semblance of ruin, be- 
ing in exact uniformity, and apparently as* 
left by the builder.. 

In the chancel are four pillars, equal in^ 
magnitude to the principal ones at the west 
end, undoubtedly raised to sustain a part of 
the pressure of a tower, in the centre of the 
conventual church. This tower has been- 
connected with those of the west end by 
the galleries previously mentioned. The 
light from the east is admitted by two par-* 
aUel windows, about four feet asunder ; be* 
tween these is placed a crucifix, now nearly, 
demolisned^ which seems to date the erec- 
tion from the reign of queen Mary, The 
floor of the altar has been raised at the same 
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period, and is ascended by three deep and 
broad steps. 

About one-third of the building is fittied 
up for public worship, and is calculated to 
accommodate about 1000 people, with suf- 
ficient capability of being* extended so as 
to afford accommodation to double that 
number : the pews on the ground floor are 
utterly devoid of regularity, but those in 
the galleries are in a somewhat better style. 
The pulpit, a hexagon of old oak, exhibit- 
ing fine specimens of carving in alio relievo^ 
is affixed to the partition which divides 
the nave from the chancel, in an arch of 
this partition, above the ipiddle aisle, is 
placed an escutcheon of the royal arms, 
with the motto of queen Anne, in whose 
reign the partition has probably been erec- 
ted, from the date 1713 on the back of the 
escutcheon. The altar-piece is a large 
wooden ceiling, containing the Lord's 
prayer, the creed, and the decalogue, the 
latter supported by fulHength figures of 
Moses and Aaron, and panelled with a 
most exquisite imitation of marble: this 
work is probably coeval with the escutche- 
on, both appearing to be the productions of 
the same artist. Suspended above the mid- 
dle aisle are two elegant brass chandeliers, 
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seldom, however, brought into service ; hut 
when that is the case, an enchanting- effect 
is produced by the distribution of light and 
shade oti the white-washed pillars iind arch- 
es ; at once so strong-, so deep, and so soft, 
that description can convey only an inade- 
quate idea of the solemnity, the sublimity 
of the scene. 

The auditory is separated from the west 
end of the church b^ a light and handsome 
glazed ceiling, erected in 1803, at the dis- 
tance of 78 feet from the entrance. The 
baptismal font is a magnificient specimen of 
the turbinotied madreporitey upwards of three 
feet in diameter : but its external beauty i» 
completely hidden by a coating of yellow 
paint. One great cause of regret is, that 
no noble a pile should so long be deprived 
of .that delightful appendage to religious 
worship, an organ ; the solemn reverbera- 
tions of this powerful instrument would die 
away along the spacious and lofty aisles 
with a soothing and peculiar effect. 

Here are no monuments very remarkable 
cither for antiquity or for beauty : the 
former have been destroyed by the hare- 
brained zeal of the puritans, and of the lat* 
ter no superior specimens have beea 
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exhibited. Some of the inscriptions are 
elejiTHiit and interesting", but the prescribed 
limits of this work prechide their admission, 
in the chancel is a remarkably long grey 
slab, supposed^ with much of probability, 
to mark the sepulchre of some one of the 
superiors of the convent. A large recuna- 
beut slab, near the font, has been furnished 
with a brass-plate representing a knight in 
armour, with folded hands, his head rest- 
ing on a cushion ; each of the four corners 
has had an escutcheon of brass, but the 
whole has long ago been taken away. On 
a black stone tablet, on the opposite side of 
the font, bearing the date 1587, is the old- 
jest legible inscription now remaining. 

In the north aisle usually stands a fire 
engine, procured by subscription in 1767. 

The interior dimensions of the present 
building are as follow : 

feet 

Length 188 

Breadth 68 

H«iffhtof the nave 69 

Height of the great window...... 60 

Breadth 27 

In the year 1787, a sacrilegious and stic- 
c^sful attempt was made on the comma* 
nipn-piate, which had been conferred tm 
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* lie church by various donors, i 
j^osifed in a strong- chest in the ^ 
plate was of massive silver, and 
a. valuable booty to the deprec 
^nterVd througl) the smaller west 
xneans of iron levers, and have h 
dec! discovery. 

The Rectorjf of Bridlington, ^ 
l>een appropriated to the convent 
^d by the crown in 1537, and 
"the following year to John Aver 
for 21 years, at the annual rent 
jgrant for the same period and s 
rental, was made to John C 
& Edw. VI. Elizabeth, in tl 
of her reign, leased the rectory 
the manor, to Thomas Waifere 
inhabitants of Bridlington, in 
of the yearly payment of 40/., 
was to be paid to the curate y 
In 33 Eliz., John Stanhop 
lessee of the rectory and mar 
years after, the whole was g^ 
liam Wood and others, inh 
town, for the term of 41 yea 
his associates conveyed to ¥ 
of Bannston, the rectory ar 
years. In 9 James I. the 
its emolumeuts, was gran 
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Francis Morice and Francis Phelips, by 
whom it M^as sold to Francis Boynton and 
his heirs, the year following. Sir Matthew 
Boynton, 8 Charles I., leased this rectory 
to Robert Palmer and William Bower for 
1801. per annum ; and five years afterward 
•old it to Henry Fairfax and his heirs. The 
property afterward became vested in David 
Erskine, earl of Buchan, by right of mar- 
riage with Frances Fairfax. In the year 
1729, the rectory and tithes came by pur- 
chase into the hands of jLiower,of whose 

descendant, Leonard Bower, they were 

purchased in 1759, by the late James Heb- 

lethwayte, Esq. in whose family they still 

continue. In all these varied transitions 

the advowson or right of presentation was 

reserved by the crown ; the nomination 

was, however, vested in the archbishop of 

York, by whom it was transferred, in 1767, 

to the Rev. Matthew Buck and his heirs, 

in consideration of a gratuity of 200/. for th« 

augmentation of the living, to which a like 

sum was added by the governors of queen 

Anne's bounty. The living is a perpetual 

curacy, to which the Rev. G. Smith, the pre-. 

«ent incumbent, was appointed in 1809, by 

the nomination of Sir P. L. and Lady Wood, 

and Catherine Esther Buck, since married 

to the Rev. Alex. Cooke : Lady Wood and 



Mrs. Cooke beings daughters { 
of the late^Saiuuel Ruck, Esi 
Leeds. 

The burial-ground y unlike 
ehurches, was, until lately, 
north and north-east of the 
bein^ the principal receptacl 
for an- extensive and a populc 
become crowded to excess ; 
to inter a corpse without ui 
reliqwes of a former occupar 
impossible. To remedy this 
conveiiience, the inclosure or 
east of the church was purch 
and re-consecrated by his gv? 
archbishop of York in 1813. 
of which nearly the whole lei 
occupied by the site of the 
pristine state, presented a sur 
lar, and was such a compou 
and ruin, as to be totally unfi 
poses of sepulture ; to obviat 
of the ground was trenched 
previous to the ceremony of 
The workmen, during the pr 
a range of the foundations o 
line with those which sepa 
from the north aisle ; two bin 
enclosed in vaults of wrouj; 
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about 150 yards from the church; together 
with many loads of broken and squared 
stones, but no inscription whatever. The 
greater part of the ground was turned over^ 
from twenty to forty years ago, in search 
of the chalk-stone, of which the floor and 
much of theianer work had been, composed;, 
many highly-ornamented fragments, and 
probably many inscriptions, were sacrificed^^ 
being burnt to lime, in a kiln erected on the 
spot for that purpose. In 1786 a free-stone 
coffin was dug up, eastward of the church f 
and a square slab of chalk-stone, bearing a 
marginal memorial of the death of a ppior 
of this place : the name was wanting, but 
the date referred to that of Robert Dan- 
by, the 27th. prior. The stone was very re- 
prehensibly suffered to remain on the 
ground, where it perished through the se- 
verity of the ensuing winter. Within the 
recollection of many was a hill at the east 
end of the church, formed of stones and 
rubbish, which gave to the place the name 
q{ Hill-hole^dL name now gradually changing 
to that of the new burial-ground. Another 
portion of the ground on the east has been 
trenched during the present spring. Sixty 
paces from the end of the church, and four 
feet in the ground, was found a vault of 
squared chalk-stones placed edgewise^ and 
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•covered hv transverse ones : a thisrh bone 
oPtfie skeleton found within, measured nine- 
teen inches in length. At different distan- 
ces were four other vaults, deprived of their 
covering's but containing human bones. In 
a line with the southern partition of the 
nave were the basements of five pillars ; the 
centre of the most distant 152, and that of 
nearest .78 feet, from the wall of the church. 
Three others, in the same line, and nearer 
to the building, were dug up in 1813, 
On the 31st. of March 1821, at a distance 
of 154 feet, in what was once the nave or 
choir, three feet below the surface of the 
ground, and on a level with the former floor, 
was discovered a white stone tablet, three 
feet in length ; round the margin was part 
of an inscription, in well-defined and deep- 
ly-cut characters, of the kind generally call- 
ed church-text^ recording the sepulture of 
Robert Charder, a canon, over the time of 
whose death is thrown a slight shade of ob- 
scurity, by the absence of the century, which 
has been on a separate stone and taken up 
at some earlier period ; but, from the ex- 
tremely fine preservation of the characters, 
the uninjured ofnament in the middle of 
the stoiie, and the adoption of the letter J 
in the word Jacat, there can be little doubt 
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of the date liaviitof been 1535. The follow* 
ing is a tolerg|bly correct representation. 




Of the transept, or cross aisle, no othef 
traces exist than the eastern pillars of the 
church, «ind the rxibbish intemnxed with 
the soil. The basehaents of two of the tran- 
sept pillars on the south-east, and about 30 
feet of the foundation of the western wall, 
have rec^tly been taken up. Within this 
^lart of the original building", a little sonth^ 
ward of the intersection of the nave, the 
W^orkmen^ in the letter end of Aprils disco* 
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vered a coffin of free-stone, at the depth of 
four feet, covered by transverse chalk- 
stones. The bones enclosed were in a very 
advanced state of decay, but a considerable 
portion of hair, and of the serg-e in which 
the body had been enveloped, remained in 
astonishing* preservation ; particles of these 
wer^ by many preserved as relics, and a 
small portion of each is now in the writer's 
possession. Whether the hair, which is 
flaxen, and rather inclining to red, may 
have belonged to the scalp or to the beard, 
is difficult to determine ; all opportunity of 
discovery from its position being utterly 
destroyed by some young men, who, during 
the temporary absence of the workmen, and . 
before the whole of the coffin was laid bare, 
inconsiderately displaced one of the cover- 
ing stones at the feet, and, by inserting a 
spade, produced a mortifying and disgust- 
ing spectacle when the whole became un- 
covered. The hollow of the coffin was up- 
wards of six feet in length, and, from the 
colour and fracture, apparently as fresh as 
if just turned iVom the liands of the work- 
man. As an ol)ject of curiosity to some 
future generation the coffin was snttered to 
remain, its situation beingf marked bv two 
posts fixed in the ground* The following 
i^ery legible but somewhat injured iuscrip- 

N 
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tion, foniul on the spot, engraven, likfv all; 
those hitherto discovered, on the nmrg-iiis 
of two chalk-stone tablets, determines the 
remains to be those of the 25th. prior; 

tiir m ipwtr 5r mm 

which maj be rendered, **Here lieth Sir 
Kobert lirj'stw^k, formerly prior of thi< 
place, who died A. D. 1493 : on whose soul 
tjlod have mercy, Amen»" 

At the south-east coitier of the church 
yet remtiin one of the sides and part of the 
arch of a wiiiilow belonging to thte transept. 
From tliis corner a cloister hus extended to 
the south door, westward of which lias been 
a vaulted apartment 61 feet in length and 
1 1^ feet in breadth : the line of the arches 
•u the wall is broken by tJie erection of 
three buttresses of a comparatively riecent 
date. A letter, preserved in Burton's Mo- 
fiasticon, from Richard Bellycys, written 
ui November, ]o3<S, but erroneously printed 
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1558, satisnictorily accounts for the Jemo- 
litioii of the church ami the monastery : tjie 
writer, after recounting his fidelHy in the 
destruction of Jerveaiix abbey, oUserves, 
•*And as for Bridlington, I have, done no- 
thing there as yet, but spayreth it to March 
next, because the days are now so very short; 
And froui such tiiue as I begin^ I trust short- 
ly to dispatch it after such fashion, that 
then all is finished, I trust, your lordship 
hath appointed me to do."' Enough of 
the priory had, however, sui-vived his dila^ 
pidations, to give the name of old-nrntls to 
ian enclosure on the south; but the finishing 
stroke to its grandeur was given by queet> 
Elizabeth, who, in her grant of the manor 
to John Stanhope^ empowered that gentle- 
man to take all the *^old stones on the site 
6f the said formerly Monastery remaining 
and not yet sold or laid out" for the purpose 
of rebuilding the pier, then in "great ruia 
5ind decay/' In the oid-matts and contiguou^s 
gardens many foundations of pillars, cells, 
and out-offices have occasionally been dis- 
covered; the clay floor, brick hearth, and 
side wall, of a :$maU building about 60 yard^ 
from the south wall of the chancel, were 
dug up in March, 1821. 

The QuAKl^RSJ| the Bapi'ists, the In^ 
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DEPENDENTS, and the WesLuyan Me- 
thodists, have their respective places of 
worship in Bridlington, the three first of 
which are provided with burial-grounds. 
The Ranters of Primitive Methodists^ 
have, within the last year, obtained regular 
<n;ngregati,ons, but have not* yet procured 
a chapeL 

From the ground on which stands th^ 
Methodist chapel, in St. John's-gate, hu- 
juan bones have frequently been thrown up^ 
which lias given rise to the supposition of 
its having been the site of a former church, 
and which, to account for the nume of tlie 
street, has arbitrarily been dedicated to St. 
John. A more probable etymology will, 
however, be found in the direction of tl^ 
road, which, leading to the celebrated col- 
legiate church at Beverley, dedicated to 
St. John the Evangelist^obtained the nam^ 
of tliat Saint ; this church was founded hf 
St. John o( Beverley, who was born of ain 
;u»cient and honourable Saxon family, ^t 
Jiarpham, a village seven miles from Brid- 
lington, and died in 721. 

About ^120 yards westward of the chnroh 
stancls a noble gothic gateway, which has 
formerly bounded the precincts of th^e co*- 
vent in (hat quarter ; this gateway is ealled 
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•the BAYliB,* and from the style,- has tirr- 
doubtedly been erected in the fourteeiith 
century, probably about 1388, when Rich- 
ard 1I» granted licence to the canons to en- 
close and fortify the priory. The eastern 
front consists of one wide arch, which does 
not appear to have, at any period, been 
provided with gates : the western, of a lof- 
ty arch above the carriage-way, and a 
SYQaller one or postern, for the convenience 
of foot passengers : both these entrances 
have been protected by massive gates, the 
books of vi^hich still retain their situations. 
The vaulted roof of this gateway is a 
striking specimen of the art; the ribs 
are of free-stone and the angular com^ 
partments of chalk, which, on account of 
its lightness, was much used in this kind of 
roofing : the cross-springers rest on four 
iculptured figures, in monastic habits; one 
is represented as elevating a shield charged 
with a dagger ; another, in the act of play- 
ing on the bagpipe ; the remaining two pre- 
sent no peculiarity. On each side of the 
thoroughfare is a strong and gloomy apart- 
ment ; that on the north is used as a place 



« Frein the -Norman Baile, a prisoD, or place of security. 
In towns, according to Grose, the appellation of Bixxivx 
was g^iven to any work fenced with paUisades, and sometimes 
mtsonry, cover in|^ the suburbs. 
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of temporary confinement for delinquents 
unci is called the Kit-cote^ a name prol)ably 
coeval with the building", the place appear- 
ing to have originally been intended for its 
present destination.* Above are small 
chambers, and over the whole an apartment 
at present occupied as the National ffcbool- 
room for boys, except a part at the south- 
ern end which is separated by a ceiling and 
fitted up as a Town-hall, wherein the pub- 
lic business of the town is transacted. 

The FaTrs are held on the Monday 
before Whitsunday, and on the 21st. of 
October, principally for hoi'ned cattle, wool- 
len cloth, and toys, in a large open area,' 
between the Bayle and the Chun:h, called 
the Greerif which has, in all likelihood, beea 
the ancient Market-place. On the southern 
verge stands the parish Poor-hoKSCj a large 
old building, unhappily crowded with in- 
mates. From this area a lane, which bears 
the name of Apple-garth lane^ has undoubt- 
edly led to the orchards of the monastery. 
At a short distance from this lane are two 
circular mounds of earth, 104 yards asunder, 
called Butt- hilts, thrown up for the practice 

* In St. William's cfiapel, which foriheriy itood on the bridge 
crer th© Ouse, at York, was the city prison, for felons, t 
monly called the Ki»cotjl 
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of archery before the introduction of fire* 
arms.* A little beyond, is an ancient fish-^ 
pond, about 370 paces in length, called, at 
the dissolution of the priory, the grete pond, 
but which, from the time of Charles !•, ha» 
borne the name of long river; a smaller one, 
nearly adjoining*, called, by way of distinc- 
tion, the short river ^ is now nearly filled up* 
Near the long river, which is now planted 
with osiers, are numerous vestiges of aq- 
cient inclosure, in some places so consider- 
able as to assume an appearance of lines of 
defence. . Seven or eight years ago, on le- 
velling an old bank, the foundation of a 
strong stone wall was discovered,, ejwtend- 
ing 150 yards westward, about midway of 
the pond. 

Nearly a mile from the town stands the 
Port or Quay, which within the last 50 
years, has, from an inconsiderable village, 
become a neat, lively, and populous town. 
The streets being remarkably spacious, anrl 
the houses in creneral modern and well-built, 
produce a striking contrast to the form of 



* In 5 Kdw. IV. an act was passed, eomoiandmor eve ry' 
Kogiishmaii to have a bow of bis own height ; and that Bctt* 
should be provided in every townshii*; at which the iith*b»- 
tants were obliged to exercise, every least day aikd holiday, 
or be subjected to certain peaalties* 
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the parent town. The inns and shops are 
of a superior class ; and the number of the 
latter is much encreased by migratory tra- 
dersy during the summer months. During 
the flight of 30 years, Bridlington-Quay 
has attained considerable celebrity as a ua« 
tering and sea-bathing place, and the influx 
of visitants has occasionally been so great 
as to exceed the means of acconMnodation ; 
although the lodging-houses are numerous, 
and commodiously furnished. "The ftuay 
has many attractions for those who have a 
taste for tlie quiet and peaceful scenes of 
life ; magnificence is not essential to happi* 
ness, and the promenades exhibit as cheer* 
ful countenances as are to be seen at Bath 
or Brighton.*' The amusements are rather 
circumscribed, and principally consist id 
riding and sailing : the former, notwith- 
standing the pre-eminent beauty of the en- 
virons, is often superseded by the latter, 
which presents a greater degree of novelty 
to the inhabitant* of inland districts. The 
facilities for aquatic excursions are peculi- 
arly inviting ;* and even those who may be 



♦ Few parties omit, at some opportunity, to visit the sub- 
lime scenery orFlamboYou^li-heud, distant about five mileSL 
•A visit to this celebrated pmmontory becomes indelibly fixed 
ontbemind: — the ioity and beetling chalk-rocks, tinged 
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too nuicli indisposed or too timid to avi;il 
themselves of the exercise, will find a high 
degree of gratification in beholding the 

**stately fleets, 
That proudly bear their bulk aloog, and shade 
Old Neptijne*s j^recn domain with swinuninsj^ woods> 
Prei»nant with wanton wind^; and painted barks. 
On gales of pleasure borne, or business bent, 
Thit glide incessant o'ei* the shifting scene." 

, The ocean, at all times an interesting 
4>bject, is particularly so when traversed 
by the fleets of commerce ; the bay of Brid- 
lington, in this respect eminently distin* 
j^uislied, in frequently enlivened by fleets of 
light vessels bound for the north and de- 
tained by contrary winds: "the sight of two 
or three hundred sail of vessels of all deno- 
minations, after having been wind-bound 
for several days, ^1 at the same instant get- 
ting under weigh, and eaiger to steer to 
their respective poi-ts with the first favoura- 



with the brown and soilening hues with whieh Nature ever 
covers her more^kiriag productions — the inconceivable num- 
ber of sea-fowl, literally covering the rocks and darkening 
the air— the hoarse dashinq* of the waves at the base of tli« 
4)li(rs, rendered more solemn by the reverberation from 
riuniorous and extensive caverns — aii conspire to hold 
forgetfulnesj? at defiance. The summit oCthe steep is crested 
by a ma^^ilicent liiiht-house, erected under the patronage 
of the Elder Brethren of I he Trinity-house, Oeptford Stroud, 
Ijoudon, and completed in a style *'superiQr to e\ery other of 
the same duss iu the united kingdom." The lights were iiibt 
exhibited on the 6th. of December, 18Ua. 
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ble breeze, is a' scene to be witnessed oa 
lew parts of the coast of England." 

The Beac/*, a fii>e hard sand, affords, at 
low water, an agreeable i^oinenade, and 
furnishes many elegant and valuable speci- 
mens of minerate and fossils ; production* 
found in great variety in the shops of the 
lapidaries. The gentle declivity of the sur- 
face is peculiarly favourable to sea-bathing t 
and the exhilerating prospect of nume- 
rous machines, souie in the water, some 
on the beach, and others in motion, M'hile 
the advancing sun of a cloudless summer- 
morning pbys on the agitated water, is not 
among the least enticing of watering-place 
allurements. Warm and eold sea- water 
baths, for the accommodation of invalids, 
are provided in rooms replete with Conve- 
nience, built beneath the terrace ; an esta- 
blishment of great and acknowledged utility. 

The Chalybeate spnng issues in a small 
and pleasant garden, near the Subscription^ 
mills, at about five minutes' walk from th« 
Quay. Nicholson, in his Dictionary of 
Chemistry, remarks, that this *^is a brisk 
chalybeate water, and resemUles those oC 
Scarborough and Cheltenham, though, it 
teenui to be less purgative..'^ Numerous 
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i^paings of this nature are to be found 
oozing from the cliffs on each aide of the . 
Quay. These and other springs consider- 
ably accelerate the destruction of the cliffs, 
which, being lofty and composed principally 
of loaui and clay, frequently tumble \u im- 
mense masses : so great has been the quac^* 
tity of ground thus lost, that a row of houses 
on the verge of the cliff was taken down in 
ISIS; and several of the more aged i«- 
habitants can recollect the existence of a 
street, with a carriage-road behind, yet far- 
ther to the south. 

Three merchant-vessels having been cap- 
tured at a short distance in the bay by a 
hostile privateer, in 1779, seven pieeei^ of 
cannon, long twelve-pounders, were added 
to a magazine adjoining to the town, on the 
north-east, which had stood from a period 
beyond th« reach of memory. About the 
year 1794, a vallum was thrown up, *an<J 
the place defended by a moat and a draw- 
bridge. A battery of two eighteen-pound- 
«rs was also raised in the lordship of Hil- 
<lerthorpe, a little to the south-west of the 
Quay ; thus securing the entrance of the 
harbour by a crpss-fire at right-angle. The 
Hilderthorpe battery was destroyed bj the 
falling of the cliff, about J805 ; but the 
other survived until 1813, when, in conse* 
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qnence of the breast-work facing* the sea 
hnviiig, what is emphaticaHy temied, **gone 
over the cliff," the g-uns and stores wei-e re- 
moved to the g-arrison at Hull. The em- 
bankments were levelled and the greater 
part of the magazine taken down, a few 
years afterward. 

Four companies of Volunteer -infantry ^ 
including one of artillery-men, were em- 
bodied at Bridlington, in May, 1794; and 
continued, with the exception of a trifling 
intermission at the peace of 1802, until the 
establishment of the Local militia in 1809. 

Ship-building has never been carried on 
with much enterprise in tliis place ; the ves- 
sels built here are, however, held in high 
estimation for strength and symmetry. The 
quantity of shipping thrown into the chan- 
nels of commerce, since the abolition of 
transport service by the peace, has had a 
deadening effecton the business, and still 
• fewer vessels than formerly are now placed 
on the stocks. 

A i?opery was established here in 1789^ 
which, during the war, was in brisk and 
profitable employ ; but the stagnation which 
has pervaded the shipping interest hat 
greatly reduced the establishment. 
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In 1806, a Life-boat on the plan of Mr. 
Greathead was purchased of that gentle- 
man, at an expense of about 300/. defrayed 
by voluntary contributions. The most happy 
results have attended the employment of 
this "one vessel isacred to humanity." 

The Wesleyan Methodists have a spacious 
chapel at the Quay; and a new building" 
called the Union-chapel is alternately used 
for the religious services of the Indepen- 
dents and the Baptists. 

The earliest mention of the Harbour 
occurs in a mandate of king Stephen to the 
earl of York, commanding him to "permit 
the Prior of Bridlington to have and to hold 
well and in peace the harbour of Bridling- 
ton as Walter de Gaunt and Gilbert, his 
a«cestor, held tlie same^" The piers Were 
anciently k^pt in repair by the owners of 
the manor; but so limited was their extent^ 
and so trivial the burden of keeping them 
^ in repair, that James I., in conferring the 
manor on Sir John Ramsey, professed it to 
be in reward of his services* A tremen- 
dous storm in November, 1690, so seriously 
injured these pievs, that the inhabitants, in 
order to have them rebuilt, became neces- 
sitated to apply to parliament for assistance- 
la compliance, an Act vras passed in 1097, 
o 
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imposing certain duties on the imports and 
exports of the place, and on all vessels ta- 
king coals from the northern ports of Eng- 
land, together with an assessment on certaia 
lands in the lordship of Bridlington, for the 
term of seven years, for maintaining and up- 
holding the said piers. The funds having 
proved insufficient for the intended purpose, 
a second Act was passed, in 1716, to con- 
tinue 14 years. But so much was the coast- 
ing trade and the size of the vessels em- 
ployed, on the increase, that n necessity 
arose for proportionally increasing the 
means of accommodation ; to effect whieli 
another Act was passed, in 1719, augment- 
ing the former duties, and extending them 
to the year 175S. In that period the north 
pier was considerably extended and the 
greater part of the south pier built on a new 
foundation. In 1755 another Act was ob- 
tained for the duties and assessments to 
have continuance until the year 1791, when 
they were revived by a new Act, and con- 
tinued for 25 years longer. Under this 
Act a length of 60 feet of stone-work was 
added to the north pier, and 240 feet of the 
wooden-work, on the outer side, cased with 
stone, forming a pai'apet two feet in height, 
and attaching a cheering idea of security 
to the platform, %Yhich is a delightful and 
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mtich-frerfuented parade. On the expira- 
tion of the last Act, application was again 
made to the legislature for assistance ; ami 
an Act, further increasing tlie duties and 
assessments, was passed in 1816, to conti- 
nue for 21 years. The commissioners 
tlierein appointed were empowered to re- 
bniW ihe piers with stone, either on the pre- 
fitent of on any other foundations ; and ac- 
cordingly ihe first stone of a north piei*, on 
a new fotindation, was laid in the summer 
of 1818, on a plan by Mr. Goodrick, but 
the work has hitlierfco made little progress. 
The hsi(HM>ur is dry at low water, and has 
a spring-tide flow of about 1 8 feet, at the 
ftntrance,which gradually diminishes in pro- 
<;eeding upward. The situation, accord- 
ing to the report of Mr. Rennie, by whom 
it was surveyed in 1812, ki the best which 
tould have been selected on this part of the 
the coast. 

The most striking peculiarity in this 
harbour is an ebbing-and-flowing spring, 
discovered in July 1811, by the late Ben- 
jamin Milne, Esq.,* at the depth of 43 feet, 

-^To the scientific genius and unwearied perseverance of 
this if^entlcnian is Bridlington indebted for many' of its most 
beneficial establishnients. The daily post, the baths, tli# 
spring tn question, and the light-bouse at ti'lamborougli, owe 
iheir origin lo his aotiyity and beneYoIenee. Mr. Milne was 
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of which 28 feet were solid clay, and the 
last 16 feet a cretaceous flinty gravel. 
The water begins to flow so soon as the le- 
vel of the tide has arrived at about 4 feet 
Leneath that of the bore, and continues the 
discharge until the tide has receded to its 
former level ; and this with the most unre* 
mitting regularity- A constant supply is 
obtained by means of a pump afiixed to a 
reservoir capable of containing about 1200 
gallons. The quality of the water readers 
the discovery of incalculable benefit, ma- 
king as near an approach to purity as is 
perhaps possible for water ta obtara with* 
' out leing submitted to dii»l;illation. Mr. 
Hume^ of Long Acre, by whom this water 
has been accurately analyised, observes that 

born at a village in the oeighbourhood of Haiiftiz, Oct. 16, 
1751, and appointed CoUectoi: of the customg at this port in 
179 1, wh^re bU talents and urbantty procured t^im much es- 
teem. He died on the 22nd. of Feb. 1819, and was interred 
in tlie north aisle of the chureh.; where, although the noblest 
benefactor of Bridlington, lie has hitherto slept without me- 
morial. The following stanza, by a gentleman of this place» 
must conclude this basty and inadequate sketch: 

«*Is MIlne then forgotten ? His works answer, No t 
And their voice, like the Voice of the laud-sounding deep^ 
Shall be heard, while its waters continue to flow,^ 
And yon Editice flames from the far-lighted steep. 
Like its halo, dispread through the mists of the ocean. 
His honors, eclips'd by no envious emotion,, 
Through the visjta of ages shall challenge devotion^ 
When the spot is unknown^ where his ashes shall sleep." 
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its specific gravity is 1001, distilled water 
being considered as 1000; and that one 
gallon contains about 17 cubic inches of 
carbonic acid gas, with the following ma- 
terials, viz. 

Grains. 

of Carbonate of Lime 9.GZ5 

Muriate of JLime 3.750 

Siiex, and a smaller portion } ^ ior 

of Oxide of Iron J ^'^ 

13.500 

As a commercial port, Bridlington cer- 
tainly holds an inferi\)r rank. The exports 
consist principally of corn and other agri* 
cultural produce to London ; and of horses 
and horned cattle to Germany and to Russia. 
The imports, of coal from Sunderland and 
Newcastle, timber from America and the 
Baltic, and general merchandise from 
London and Hull. A great proportion of 
the vessels belonging to this place is em- 
ployed in the foreign trade of the two last- 
named ports. ■ 

On the confiscation of monastic estates 
the MANOR and rectory of Bridlington be- 
came vested in the crown. The manor 
was granted by lease, in the 8th. of Eliza- 
beth, to twelve inhabitants of the town for 
the term of 40 years ; at the end of 25 
years, however, the lease became forfeited 
by the non-paymeatof the stipulated, rental, 
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and writs were issued against the default* 
ers for arrears of 2000/. The lordship was 
ihen granted on lea^eto John Stanhope, 
Esq. one of the gentlemen of the privy 
rhainl)er, at the same rental as held by the 
former lessees ; and four years afterward, 
37 Eliz., to ten inhabitants of Bridlington 
for 41 years. This lease, like the former 
ones, appears not to have been fulfilled, as 
James 1., in 1624, conferred the manor on 
Sir John Ramsey, recently created earl of 
Holderness, *'as a reward for the great sev^ 
vices the Earl had performed by delivering 
His majesty from the conspiracies of the 
GowrieSj' and also for the better support of 
the high dignity to which he had been late- 
ly raised." On the earl's decease, his es- 
tates devolved to his brother Sir George 
Ramsey of Coldstream, in Scotland, of 
whom this manor was purchased in the 
year 1633, for 3260/., by William Corblitt 
and twelve others of the inhabitants, in be- 
half of themselves and all the other tenants 
or freeholders within the manor. By a 
deed bearing date the 6th. May, 1636, Cor- 
bett and his associates were acknowledged 
joint lords-feofFees of the manor, and were 
empowered to call to their assistance twelve 
others of the inhabitants to manage the af- 
fairs of the town. When the lords-feoiFees 
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should be reduced to 6, the survivors were 
directed to elect 7 others from amonj^ the 
assistants, and afterward choose so many of 
the inhabitants as should restore //leir num- 
ber to twelve. The feoffees were also di- 
rected annually to elect one of their num- 
ber as chief lord of the manor, in whose 
name the courts should be. called and the 
business of the town transacted. The elec- 
tion is still continued on the 2nd. day of 
February. — The manor in all its chang-es 
was charged with an annual fee-farm rent of 
lo2/. 175. 5f rf. which, in 1777, was paid to 
the Countess Temple, and is now paid to the 
representatives of the late H.T.Jones, Esq. 

The arms of the town, anciently one of 
the priory seals, are Party, per pale, sable 
and argent, three Roman B's counter- 
changed. 

The lordship contains upwards of 2000 
acres, and lias been enclosed pursuant to 
an act of parliament passed in 1768. 

Id the reign of Charles II. copper tokens 
were issued by tradesmen in most of the 
commercial towns in England j in which 
scale, if the tokens may be regarded as a 
criterioi^, Bridlington ranked respectably. 
None of these were larger, and some were 
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much smaller, than the present farthing. 
One, circuhitecl as a penny, was issued by 
Ralph Porter in 1670 : others, which passed 
as halfpennies, were issued by Nicholas 
Woolfe in 1665 j by John Yates in 1666 ; 
by Thomas Corbett in 1668; and one For 
the vse of the poor of Bnrlinqtonf in 1670. 
Two others without date, but belonging 
to the same period^ were issued by VVil- 
liam Dickeson and by Thomas Fenton, 
both of Bridiington-key. Silver tokens of 
one shilling' each were issued in 1811 anJ, 
from a new die, in 1812, by Cook and Har- 
wood of Bridlington, and others of the 
same value, by Janles Stephenson, of the 
auay,in 1811. 

Numerous bequests have been made for 
the purpose of ameliorating the condition 
of the poor of Bridlington; the most re- 
markable are those of William Hustler, 
William Bower, and Henry Cowton. 

William Hustler, in 1637, founded a 
Free-fframmar school^ endowing it with 
26/. 13*. 4d. per annum for the salary of a 
master, and 13/. 6s. Sd. for that of an usher, 
the inhabitants fitting up the court-house 
as a school-room. The offices of master 
and usher were united by a decree in 
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chancery in 1819, having previously be- 
eome sinecure ; 20 boys, sons of parishion- 
ers, are now instructed on this foundation. 

William Bovi^er, in his life time founded 

u school-house, and at his death, endowed 

it with a third part of the rental of certain 

lands at Birdsall; but ^according to the 

inscription on his tombstone in the chancel 

of Bridlington church, with iOLper annum, 

for ever, *'for maintaining and edvcating of 

the poore children of Bridlington and Key 

in the art of carding, kniting and spining 

of wooll.*' The education is at present 

confined to kniitiiig^ in which twelve cbil-» 

• dren of poor parents receive gratuitous 

instruction. 

Henry Cowion, by Will dated April 
10, 1696, demised 13/. per annum to the 
minister of Bridlington for a sermon to be 
preached every Wednesday ; Qs. 8d. week- 
ly to be distributed in bread to such poor 
parishioners as should attend divine service, 
and 15^. Od. weekly to the parish clerk for 
his care in seeing the bread duly distribu- 
ted « These donations were to be paid from 
the rental of certain lands bequeathed for 
this purpose, and the residue distributed 
among the poor of Bridlington, Bridling* 
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ton-Quay, and Hunmanby, forever. These 
lands at present let for about 170/. per 
annum. 

The National school, establishetlin 1818^ 
on the Madras system, contains from 10() 
to 130l)oys; a similar institution for girls 
has not hitherto- been established, though 
at present in contemplation, with lively 
hopes of success. Fourteen private schools 
afford ample means of instruction to the 
rising generation of both sexes^ and> hap- 
pily, th« necessity of naaplanting the seeds 
of knowledge in the ductile mind of youth 
Ims b^cotne more properly appreciated 
than -in the geherations of eur fathers. 

The following progressive statements of 
the p<)pu1atit)n will present a correet view 
of the extent of the town at the respective 
periods. Bridlington, with the Quay, 
contained 

hbttset inhafbitnnts nal^ fenatea 

in 1801 707 3180 ' 

1811 869 8741 1706 2035 

1821 953 4276 19^1 3324 

From the agg'regate of these statements 
appears the following average annual 

ittCiHjase : — 

bouses ittbabiUnU 
Ftom 1801 to 1811 about 1^ 61 

18U to 1821 H 53| 

1801 to 1821 12^ 57i 
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The environs of Bridling'ton present few- 
er of the overpoweringly-grand than of the 
soothing-ly-beautiful productions of nature. 
The wolds, the most magnificent range of 
chalk4iills in the kingdom, afford an ample 
field for investigation to the antiquarian, 
the naturalist, the sportsman, and the 
draughtsman. The deep and narrow val- 
leys by which this region is intersected 
impart in many places, a romantic air to 
the Jandj^cape ; which will, ia a few years, 
receive an additional charm fi'om the vari- 
ed hues of the fir, of which extensive plan^ 
tations have been formed. Southward ex- 
tends the level and fertile district of Hol- 
derness, formerly o»e vast marsh ; but now, 
by continued drainq^ge and proper manage- 
ment, brought into a state of high cultiva- 
tion. The whole of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood is exclusively agricultural, no 
manufactory being established nearer than 
at Wansford, a village about twelve miles 
distant. 



Such is the historical outline of Brid- 
lington; an outline which, were the figures 
heightened and arranged by the hand of a 
master, would constitute a most brilliant 
and attractive picture. 
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CORRECTIONS. 



25 line 


20 for 


eighty- eight 


read fifly-eight. ' 


27 


15 


England 


Yorkshire. 


28 


21 


principle 


principal. 




26 


othograpby 


orthography. 


95 


23 


at Jerusulem 


of Jerusalen*. 


47 


4 


Adeliuns 


Adelinus. 




17 


Wetheng 


Wcthteng. 


5l 


6 


encrease 


increase. 


MM) 


23 


revistinjf 


revisiting. 


105 


19 


Fountain 


Fountains. 


115 


3 


stile 


style. 


122 


1 


Jurisdrcton 


jurisdiction. 


127 


21 


encreased 


increased, ^ 


1455 


27 


demolisne^ 


demolished. 


137 


. 13 


magvifici^nt 


magnificent^ 


143 




1813 


1813 


22, 


23, 


obscurity 


nnccrtain^y. 
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